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Books. 


Mind Reading and Beyond. 
By WILLIAM A. HOVEY. 


This volume is 1 ly based u the researches of the London (Eng.) Society for Psychical 
composed of such } 


Research, 
minds es Prof. Sidgwick, Profs. Rayleigh, Balfour Stewart, Crookes, Waliace, and 
arrett, and seeks to answer the 


$1.25. 


uestion, Is there ‘any external evidence, that can stand physiological criti- 
cism, to support a belief that a vivid impression or a distinct idea in one mind can be communicated to another 
m!nd without the intervening help of the recognized organs of sensation’? It attempts to answer this question 
affirmatively by recorded tests and ex ments, made clearer by the aid of diagrams. The volume is deci 
dedly one in the line of progress, and certainly be carefully read by all inquiring minds. 


Evolution and Christianity. 


0B — 


AN ANSWER TO THE DEVELOPMENT INFIDELITY OF MODERN TIMES. 
By BENJ. F, TEFFT, D.D., LL.D., 
Formerly President of Genesee College, New York. 
With an Introductory Letter by Bishop Simpson. 
Price, Cloth, $1.50. 
From the Author's Preface.—“ Proving, as I first attempt, that evolution is not true, I gain the field for 
Christianity ; and, if I then show that Ohristianity is true, not only evolution, but every other antagonistic 
scheme of thought, must make terms with revelation, or lose the battle by birew | -~ ht. By securing both 


results, I would doubly show how to insure the final victory to Him, who, beyo: er masters, has solved 
the existing problem of the universe, and brought immortality to light.” 


“ Young Folks’ Physiology.” 
OUR BODIES AND HOW WE LIVE. 
By A. F. BLAISDELL, M.D. 


New England Educators write us that itis: ‘‘Jastthe book for our schools,’ ‘“ Concise, complete, and 


correct.” subject happily treated.” Destined to be widely used.” “ Best yet.’ Capital 
1@™ A copy will be sent postpaid, for examination, on receipt of 60 cents. 


*,* Above sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, to any address, on receipt 
of price. Circulars and catalogues free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


New Reading Charts 


CHART-PRIMER. 


BUTLER’S SERIES. 


CHARTS. 
36 Numbers, 26 < 40 inches. Bound in Cloth. 


won Bast arranged, most beautiful and complete series of Reading Charts yet 
pu ed. 

In the preparation of these Charts, the authors have had in view the most ap- 
proved modern methods of elementary instruction in Reading, and have endeavored 
throughout not to lose sight of the main object of such charts,—namely, to teach 
children to read readily and correctly. To accomplish this, they have selected a 
limited number of familiar words and present them in a series of accurately graded 
lessons, interspersed with Reviews at regular intervals. 

In addition to the regular reading lessons, Charts of Form, Color, Script, and a 
ose ee Chart, have been added to the Series, making it as attractive as it is 
complete. 

Por additional assistance in the school-room, the Charts have been reproduced 


in book-form as a 
CHART - PRIMER. 


A copy of this Primer accompanies each set of Charts, and contains in addition 
two fac similes of the various charts, suggestions and explanations for the use of 
teachers. The Chart-Primer can also be used as a first book in reading, containing, 


as it does, everything needed for the purpose 
This little book has been pronounced by all who have seen it to be by far the 


handsomest pictorial primer ever issued. 
Price of the Charts, $8.00 
Price of the Chart-Primer, . 15 
From these prices a liberal discount will be made when the Charts are ordered in 
quantities. Specimen pages will be sent free on application. 
EK. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 


1? & 19 So. Sixth St., PHILADELPHIA, 


N. E. Agent, JOHN VAUCHN, 75 Hawiey 8t., Boston. 


months to so great au extent that there is left no excuse for bad spelling, improper 

Above all others, in point of greatest use to the greatest number of people, stands 

is the multum im parvo, which has been so oft referred to but so seldom realized. Here you havea work by scholars, 

ou do not need dive too deeply you will 

find it meets all your wants for definition. It is no catch-penny, but a standard little work of inestimable value to all who 

cannot at any moment open a big quarto or a four-volumed imperial,_and who can? The most appreciative friends and 

customers yet fouod by the “Little Clarendon” are those who possess the largest and best lexicons. They say that the 
resources of this book are wonderful; and that small and cheap as it is, it has saved them a great deal of heavy lifting. 


| J onih AND AMERICAN DICTIONARIES have been published or revised and given to the public within recent 


one that you can trust on every occasion for spelling and pronunciation, and if 


IF THERE 18 NO LOCAL DEALER 


to supply you with Maury’s Geographies (new 
Two-Book Series), Holmes’ Readers, Holmes’ 
History, Venable’s Arithmetics, Gildersleeve’s 
Latin, and other school-books of the University 
Series, we will mail them to you. Send us the 
regular price, and the book will come to you by 


ronunciation, or use of wrong words. 
the unrivaled “Handy Clarendon.” It 


Th f it has d so much for those that have made its 
e usefulness and success of the Clarendon have been so great, and as done u return mail. Price lists, circulars, end the 


acquaintance, that it is deserving of special notice, and of commendation to the multitudes who wish to save time and money, 
and consult their constant convenience in the library, boudoir, or counting-room, or wherever the English language is read, 


written, or spoken. 


The CLARENDON DICTIONARY is a 16mo volume of 372 pages, neatly printed and handsomely 
bound. Specimens by mail 45 cents. The publishers invite correspondence for the supply of schools. Regular supplies may 


be obtained in Boston of WM. WARE & CO., 30 Franklin Street. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 


Maury Pamphlet sent to all who ask for them. 
Remember Maury’s Wall Maps; eight in the 
set for $10. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


CO., 19 Murray Street, New York. 


W. RARDEEN, 


actly the kind of position she asked for, and which was telegraphed to her without her even writing a letter. A stamp will bring you full particulars. 


Teachers’ Agency. 


t W A N T P oO S } T H Oo N sS for a few teachers remarkably well qualified in specialties. In Mathematics, for instance, I have three or four young 
men on my list who will confer honor on any institation, and yet who are willing to win their spurs on moderade sal. 
aries. So in the Sciences, in Latin and Greek, in German, in Music, in Penmansbip, I can put schools and colleges in communication with superior teachers, I invite eariy atten- \- aos ome Ana’ 
tion to these opportunities, for it is never too soon to be looking about, even if the engagement is to begin next fall. me vie ‘o Va- 
EV jn what is called the dull season in School Agency work, the demand for excellent teachers at not too exorbitant salaries is greater than the caneles, 
E Ni N Ow, supply. We have just sent a principal to Wellsburg, N. Y. ; a teacher of Latin and Greek to Cayuga Lake Academy; an intermediate teacher C. W. BARD 
to Fairport Union School. The last graduated at the Albany Normal, Jan. 23, called at my office and registered Jan. 24, and came again to my office Jan. 31,0n her way to ex pda ~ey ’ 
. 


Harper’s New Classical Series, 


UNDER THE EDITORIAL SUPERVISION OF HENRY DRISLER, LL.D., JAY PROFESSOR OF GREEK, COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
BASED UPON THE BEST AND MOST RECENT TEXTS, AND WITH NOTES ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 


JUST ISSUED: The Sixth and Seventh Books of Herodotus. 


With a Life of Herodotus, an Epitome of his History, a Summary of the Dialect, and Explanatory Notes. 
By AUGUSTUS C0. MERRIAM, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Greek in Columbia College. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 
The Protagoras of Plato. By BE. G. SIHLER, Ph.D. Price, 75 cts 
Herodotus — Books VI. and VII. sy av@usrus ¢. MER 
RIAW, Ph.D. Price, $1.50. 


IN PRESS, AND NEARLY READY: 
The Olympic and Pythian Odes of Pindar. 
GILDERSLEEVE, Ph.D. 
The Offices of Cicero. By Prof. AUSTIN STICKNEY, A. M. 


Sicilian Expedition of Thucydides. By Prof W. A. LAMBERTON. 


@® Either of the Books ready will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 
Special terms for examination and introduction made on application to the publishers, HARPER & BROTHERS, Franxun Square, N. Y, 
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W. H WALMSLEY & CO, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Oat- 
bts, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRU MENTS. 
Tilustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 


Fall om 156 pages 
three stam 


Mention 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Al pparatus, 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


B 
LEGES, BURNERS 
and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
FURN 
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Send for Price List of Microsco 


cALLISTER, 


Nassau St.. New York 


Horticult 


? 
< 
a 


GLASSES, TELESCOPES, and se 


Lenses on hand and made to order. Spy 
for constructin 


SOCIENTIFIO and EDUCATIONAL 
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pecial in 


variety of form and price, from 50 cents to 


SICIANS, and FAMILIES, 
Glasses for investi 
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MICROSCOPES 
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$1000, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 193e0wW 


Instructive and Amusing 
FOR THE EVENINGS. 


MILTON BRADLEY 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yours, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and 
ton DROORATION of DAY BUN. 
DAY SOHOOLS. 250 =s 


ORGAN, will enable you to play a familiar 
als on either instrament at once. You re- 
quire no knowledge of music whatever. 

—" HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 


: NTS invested in SOPER’S INSTAN- 
TANEOUS GUIDE to the P1ANo 


:os| PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


RICHARDS & 


/ Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus, 


PURE CHEMICALS. 

We beg leave to call the attention of Teachers to the fact that we have the wees 
carefully selected, the most complete and largest stock of,the finest , 
and Chemical Reagents in the world. Personal inspection, to verify th 
ment, is invited. Orders for enggties for Chemical Laberateries, Gel- 
leges, and Schools filled with the greatest care, promptuess, and, precision. 
Illustrated Catalogues on application. 

415 eow 398 Bowery, opp. 6th St,;, New York. 

IMPORTER AND 


E. B. BENJAMIN, or 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


J & H. BERGHE 


S BAKCLAY 8T. 
13 New ont 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


atalegue o ysical Instruments Schools and 

Catalo ue of Chemical TEST INSTRUMENTS 
i ° of Telesce SEND AND LANTERNS 


ogue of Anatomical Modeis. ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION. 


The Automatic School Seat. 


The “Automatic” has 
rapidly assumed the 
front rank among 
School Desks. It is 
now in use every 
where, and its merits 
are every where 
recognized. Send 


for catalogue and 
circular, with full 
descriptions. 


No grit; no . The only thoroughly 


t atis, 
F rench Felt Erasers. { The The most durable ever made, 


This ne! is, as its name implies, without valves, producing 
results heretofore unknown, aA which our text- text-books have 
taught us were im ible. In allother Poy valves are em- 
ployed, the most delicate of which require for their operation 
& pressure equal to 14% pounds totheinch. Thisis one-tenth of 
an atmosphere. Hence when nine-tenths of the air is removed 
the process of subdivision must cease, the tension of the rari. 

fied air being then in sufficient to operate the valves. 


Eckardt’s Anatomical Charts, | Accuracy, 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


_ 180 Wabash Ave. BATTLE CREEE, 508 Broadway, 
CHICAGO. Michigan. ALBANY, N. Y. 


the market! No 
sagging of the seat, 
no awkward posi- 
tions and move- 
ments required of 
the pupils! A great 
improvement over - 
all the old styles. 


Valveless Air Pumps. 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR, Address 


P. O. Box 35. 


© 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Providence, R. I. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S , 


STEEL PENS. 


THE 303,404, 332,351, 
ER STYLES 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Mannfacture oo celebrated and 
Chi for 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Copper and Tin for Churehea, 
is, Colleges hool * Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 


Prices and sent free. Address WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Pree 


SPRING 


finds everybody feeling dull, languid, slug- 
gish; exactly in the condition to be vastly 
benefited by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Lizzie W. DeVeau, 262 15th st., 6th ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., says: “Every spring, for 
years, I have had intolerable headaches, 
and have suffered from total loss of energy. 
I commenced using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
last March, and have not since had a head- 
ache; my appetite is excellent, and I am 
strong and vigorous.” ‘Asa spring 


Medicine 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has no equal,” writes 
A. B. Nichols, Cambridge, Mass. Henry 
Bacon, Xenia, Ohio, says: “I have used 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in my family for 
years. I have found it invaluable as a 
eure for Lumbago and general nervous 
debility, caused by an inactive liver and 
a low state of the blood.” I. J. Krause, 
Wayville, Wis., writes: ‘The use of 


AYER’S 


has cured me of Liver Complaint.” 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U. 8. A. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


A. H. ANDREWS & 60,, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Baker, Pratt & Go., 
General School Furnishers, 

No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


(he Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks. 


Manufacturers of the 
improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
GLOBES, Biackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
School Se for every department. 
for descriptiv: 


A, H. ANDREWS & CO., 
Successors to BAKER, PRATT & ©O., 


19 Bond Street, New York. 
518 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
503 197 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SIBLEY'S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER. 


The Only Practical Lead and — eg Pencil 
Sharpener Ever inven 

Tapio, durable, and easily kept in order. Works 

rapidly, and makes a fine point. 

Warranted to work twice as fast as any 

Pencil Sharpener in the market, 

ay for descriptive circalar to 


178 Broadway, New York. 


H. MoSuans & Co., Baltimore, Md. VANDUZEN & TIFT Cincinnati 0 


W. E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


Eastern Branch, 


38 Madison SL. Chicago, 133: erty, | te Fe 


Western Branch, NEB. 


Miss Denton, 
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Journal of Education. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED 8Y THE 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications : 
EDUCATION (Bimonthly) : Octavo, 112 pages, $4.00 ; single copies, 75 cts. 


THE AMERIOAN TEACHER (Monthly): $1,00 in advance. 
EDUCATION Houss, 16 HaWLEy Boston. 


DIVINE COMPASSION. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Long since a dream of heaven I had, 
And still the vision haunts me oft: 
I see the saints in white robes clad, 
The martyrs with their palms aloft; 
But hearing still in middle song 
The ceaseless dissonance of wrong, 
And shrinking with hid faces from the strain 
Of sad, beseeching eyes, fall of remorse and pain. 


The glad song faiters to a wail, 
The harping sinks to low lament, 
Before the still uplifted veil 
I see the crowned foreheads bent, 
Making more sweet the heavenly air 
With breathings of unselfish prayer; 
And a Voice saith: ‘*O Pity which is pain, 
O Love that weeps, fill ap My sufferings which remain! 


‘* Shall souls redeemed by Me refuse 
To share My sorrow in their tura ? 
Or, sin-forgiven, My gift abuse, 
Or peace with selfish unconcern ? 
Has saintly ease no pitying care ? 
Has faith no work and love no prayer ? 
While sin remains and souls in darkness dwell, 
Can heaven be heaven itself and look unmoved on hell ?”’ 


Then through the Gates of Pain I dream 
A wind of heaven blows coolly in; 
Fainter the awfal discords seem, 
The smoke of torment grows more thin, 
Tears quench the burning soul, and thence 
Spring sweet, pale flowers of penitence; 
And through the dreary realm of man’s despair, 
Star-crowned an angel walks, and lo! God’s hope is there! 


Is itadream? Is heaven so high 
That pity caunot breathe its air ? 
Its happy eyes forever dry, 
Its holy lips without a prayer ? 
My God! my God! if thither led 
By Thy free grace unmerited, 
No crown nor palm be mine, but let me keep 
A heart that still can feel and eyes that still can weep. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— “It is doubtful,” says The Graphic, “if there are 
fifty men in the United States who speak and write the 
English tongue correctly.” It is quite probable that 
every one of these fifty or less is teaching a foreign 
language in a university. 


— It is said that Henry James has concluded to 
abandon America forever, since writing ‘The Boston- 
ians.” It would appear, therefore, that one continent 
is not large enough to contain a caricatured Bostonian, 
with his anger at high tide, and his caricaturist.— The 
Current. 


— It is rather droll that Harvard should be appar- 
ently upon the verge of trying the experiment of sub- 
stituting scientific studies for Greek and Latin, which 
has been tried and abandoned as a failure by Bowdoin 
College. It might not be amiss for the Harvard faculty 
to study the details of the experience of its sister college. 
— Boston Courier. 


— Self-control is also a valuable element of character. 
Provocations cannot be avoided, but bursts of rage, 
thirst for vengeance, bitter invectives, which spring 
into life so readily, should be curbed. Want of train- 
ing here leads to the worst forms of vice, drunkenness, 
and the long category of attendant evils. What shall 
be said of the teacher, parent, or guide who lacks self- 
control The Hdusational Courant. 


<a Don’t split too fine.” I would enter into no 
discussion in which there is no valuable principle in- 


volved. Number should be, must be, discussed from 
the standpoint of the child. We have no choice in the 
matter. If we attempt to teach what are called abstract 
numbers and their processes, we can teach only words, 
One of the most gifted and cultured ladies in Chicago 
recently said in my hearing, “I am utterly incapable of 
conceiving an abstract number.” Well, children are in 
the same “ fix.” —Col. Parker, in Practical Teacher. 


— The younger Mr. Charles Francis Adams not 
having found Greek useful to him either in soldiering 
or in railroading, the Harvard faculty has decided not 
to require sub-freshmen hereafter to pass an examination 
in that language, though they may if they want to. 
It will be Latin’s turn next, we suppose. Latin is a 
“fetich,” too, and the decree has gone forth at Harvard 
that the “fetiches” much go. Perhaps some other 
things may go with them, but that is Harvard’s look- 
out, not our’.— Hartford Courant. 


— The Brooklyn Eagle reports a theatrical manager 
as saying: “I don’t know whether you know it or not, 
but nearly every prominent star, and many of the most 
successful theatres, are not run by the men whose names 
are printed as managers, half so much as by some quiet 
individual who holds the position of the power behind 
the throne, and who is not generally known to the pub- 
lic as the head of the firm.” So it is with nearly all 
commercial and political enterprises. The world does 
not know the men who are really moving it. 


— Most parents would be horrified if their children 
should choose as their intimate associates the vilest and 
worst men and women in the city, and yet, to their 
children, with their active and vivid imaginations, the 
characters in the stories which they read are as truly 
their associates as the actual boys and girls, and men 
and women, whom they meet. These young readers 
live amid scenes of vice and crime, until they, too, im- 
pelled by a law which cannot be evaded, become some- 
what like the creatures of their imagination.—Supt. H. 
O. Wheeler, Burlington, Vt. 


— Don’t be discouraged because your boys seem dull. 
Slow growth is often sure growth. Some minds are like 
Norwegian pines. They are slow in growth, but they 
are striking their roots deep. Some of the greatest men 
have been dull boys. Dryden and Swift were dull boys. 
So was Goldsmith. SowasGibbon. So was Sir Walter 
Scott. Napoleon at school had so much difficulty in 
learning his Latin, that the master said it would need a 
gimlet to get a word into his head. Douglas Jerrold 
was so backward in his boyhood that at nine he was 
scarcely able to read. Isaac Barrow, one of the greatest 
divines the Church of England has ever produced, was 
so impenetrably stupid that his father more than once 
said that if God took away any of his children he hoped 
it would be Isaac, as he feared he would never be fit for 
anything in this world. Yet that boy was the genius 
of the family.— Canada School Journal. 


— There is probably no human faculty that is more 
in need of faithful and patient cultivation than the 
judgment, for there is none that has more complica- 
tions to deal with or more difficulties to overcome. 
Nevertheless, there is perhaps none whica receives less 
systematic discipline, or upon which people generally 
are less willing to expend labor and thought. They 
train their children’s memory ; exercise their powers of 
expression; school them in habits of industry, endur- 
ance, patience, and self-control; but seldom discipline 
their judgment or teach them how to draw correct con- 
clusions. That, they suppose, is something which time 
and experience will do for them; yet when they eee 
what hasty opinions and ill-advised judgments are con- 
tinually formed by older people, they might infer that 
some definite education in this respect was necessary 


for both young and old.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL AND THE COLLEGE. 


BY SUPT. J. FAIRBANKS, SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


In the excellent article in Taz JournAt of the 12th 
inst., Prof. Charles W. Tufts, discusses the rela- 
tion of the school to the college, and takes his position 
squarely and without reserve that the high school should 
be a feeder to the college. His words are: “ First of all, 
the relation of the high school to the college and uni- 
versity is that of a feeder. Preparation for college 
should be a part of the legitimate work of the high 
school.” 

I could wish that Mr. Tufts had shown how this could 
be done, and why the necessity of it. He simply makes 
the statement that it should be so, and leaving us to 
conjecture the how and why, proceeds to tell us that in 
1870 there were not more than half as many students 
in college, per capita of the entire population, as in 1840, 


If what he says be true, what is the cause of it? and 
further, what is the effect upon the country? Are we 
degenerating ? Had the people of 1870 less education 
and less desire for it than in 1840? Has their ardor 
for education cooled, or wera they-poorer in 1870 than 
in 1840? Does a college education cost more now than 
then, or is much longer time required, or a higher stand- 
ard demanded? Have we felt this condition of affairs 
to be a serious drawback to our material prosperity or a 
check upon our civilization? Every teacher, to-day, is 
after light, or should be, and he does not wish to be told 
a thing is so, without knowing the “why and the 
wherefore.” 

If the desire for a college education in 1870 was only 
half as great as in 1840, it would seem there must be 
good reason for it. If the “high school should be a 
feeder for the college,” and if, right in the face of this 
wonderful increase of high schools all over our land, the 
number of students in the colleges decreases relatively, 
there must be something radically wrong. 

But I cannot agree with Mr. Tufts, that the high 
school should be a feeder to the college. The high 
school should have nothing whatever to do with the 
college. So far as the shaping of its curriculum is con- 
serned, it does not want to know that there is any such 
institutions in existence. Possibly, throughout the coun- 
try, pot one high-school graduate in fifty will ever enter 
4 college, and we do not desire to shape a course of 
study to accommodate this one fiftieth part of the stu- 
dents. It would not be wise. Is it not a fact that the 
course of study in many of our best high schools to-day, 
and the educational training given by them, is better 
than in our colleges of many years ago? If the college 
graduate of 1840 could successfully cope with the prob 
lems of his time, the high-school graduate of to-day 
ought to make as good a record. The great majority of 
high-school graduates could not go to college if they 
wished. The financial condition of their parents would 
not permit it. The high school is really the poor man’s 
college. 

But, Mr. Tufts says, out of a class of nearly two hun- 
dred, “all but eleven” were induced to go to college, 
through the influence of the high school. If this is 
general, then all our colleges would have few students 
if it were not for the influence of these high schools, 
We have only half as many, relatively, attending college 
now as in 1840, when there were few high schools in 
existence. Take the latter away now, and we would 
have almost no students in our colleges. There isa 
serious difficulty in this conundrum. I cannot under- 
stand it. 

Again Mr. Tufts says: “TI believe that one great evil 
in this nation to-day is the superabundance of small 
colleges, every one of which claims to offer advantages 
equal to Harvard, Yale, or Johns Hopkins.” How 
comes it these colleges are increasing so in numbers, 
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attending these institutions? In 1840 the colleges 
must have been twice as crowded as now, and no doubt 
that crowded condition is what induced the building of 
so many more of these institutions. Does Mr. Tufts 
mean to say that there would be more college graduates 
if there were fewer colleges ? Is it a fact that we have 
fewer students as the number of schools increase? and 
is it a fact that some of these new colleges, and western 
colleges, may not turn out as well-trained minds as our 
older colleges and eastern institutions? Could not 
Horace Mann teach as well at Antioch College, in Ohio, 
as at Harvard or Yale? or was he not as good a teacher 
as they have in those institutions? Most of these men 
at the head of these new colleges were educated in those 
old institutions, and are the same material from which 
the old colleges select their professors. It is true that 
the old institutions have more expensive buildings, more 
elaborate apparatus, and larger libraries than the new ; 
but it is also true that buildings, apparatus, and tomes 
alone do not make scholars. The live teacher is the 
great motive-power to drive other minds to action, and 
make scholars. Better far have a live teacher and a 
log school-house than a commonplace instructor and a 
palace. In fact, a superior instructor will have a good 
school anywhere. 

But is it not a fact that many of these new institu- 
tions are doing a vast amount of good, and turning out 
some superior men? Are the old colleges doing poorer 
work, or less, on account of them? Any argument 
against these new institutions would have been equally 
good against Harvard or Yale in their day. The En- 
glishman, no doubt, regarded them as very sickly affairs 
as compared with his old institutions of learning. But 
Harvard, Yale, and other old, well-endowed New Eng- 
land colleges turned out some very respectable scholars, 
we think. An Everett, a Sumner, a Mann, a Phillips, 
an Adams, a Webster, a Choate, a Beecher, and thou- 
sands of others. Do not our western colleges turn out 
some reasonably fair men? If not, then it is only 
necessary for an institution to be old and rich, to make 
men. Tis no wonder England wanted to govern us in 
those earlier days. Our men were educated only in 
those sickly institutions of colonial times; and they 
could not be expected to administer justice in wisdom. 
Indeed we had no educated wisdom. The great English 
colleges turned out the only statesmen that could man- 
age the complicated machinery of government. John 
Harvard, in 1638, “ had made some money and wanted to 
immortalize his name,” as well as “Smith and Jones” 
at a later time. I heartily commend him. Perhaps 
the graduates of English colleges speak as lightly of any 
of the American colleges as does Mr. Tufts of the new 
colleges of the West. 

It is natural for “age” to assume marked superiority. 
Sir William Pitt knew something of this, in his tilt with 
Walpole, and Byron in his experience with the Review- 
ers. But one word more on the college and the high 
school. Each should move right on with its legitimate 
work as though the other did not exist. Make the 
college just as good as the times demand and can sup- 
port. Indeed it must be the creation of its environ- 
ment. It does not need to know anything about the 
high school. Likewise go on with the high school as 
though there were no higher institution. Make it just 
as good as possible. Consider that the great majority 
of its students can receive no other instruction than that 
afforded within its walls, and much better work will be 
accomplished than by trying to shape its work to some- 
thing that it cannot possibly fit. 


How to Reap Booxs.—The metal you are in search 
of being the author’s mind or meaning, his words are 
as the rock you have to crush and smelt in order to get 
at it; and your pickaxes are your own care, wit, and 


learning; your smelting-furnace is your own thought- 
ful soul. Do not hope to get at any good author’s 
meaning without those tools and that fire; often you 
will need sharpest, finest chiseling, and patientest fus- 
ing, before you can gather one grain of the metal. 


— In the public schools of Greece the four Gospels 
of the New Testament are used as a Reader by the 
children of the advanced class in the primary depart- 
ment, and the new Minister of Education proposes to 
extend their use to the higher schools, 


TEACH PUPILS HOW TO STUDY.* 


BY H. 8. TARBELL, 
Supt. of the Public Schools of Providence, R. I. 


We often hear it stated that the old fashioned, un- 
graded district schools made better men and women, 
more thorough scholars in the few branches studied than 
do our graded schools of to-day; and a sigh is heaved 
for the good old times when the schools made men. It 
would be unfortunate, indeed, if our modern schools 
should be worse than those of our fathers, for the mod- 
ern graded school is no schoolmaster’s invention, to be 
displaced by some new (or old) scheme of instruction, 
but is a growth that has had for its informing soul the 
spirit of the age, both social and industrial. We shall 
no more go back to the ungraded school than our collect- 
ive industries will disintegrate to the master workman 
with his apprentice of former days. 

But there is enough of truth in this complaint to 
serve as a warning. In a certain sense our schools are 
now too good. As our teachers grow year by year more 
skillful, and therefore more helpful, our pupils with a 
therefore of almost equal force, grow more dependent. 
Our progress as teachers is mainly in skill in recitation- 
hearing, in making each step plain, logical, and easy for 
the pupil. “ Teaching is not telling ;” teaching is fur- 
nishing the opportunity for the pupil’s mental action, 
inspiring him to that action, guiding him in it. The 
prevalence of a taste for light literature is largely 
owing to the indisposition of our pupils for sober, hard 
thinking. 

We most thoroughly “ make ourselves useless ” when 
we have furnished inspiration and guidance to the study 
hour. It isthe study hour, not the recitation, that devel- 
ops the will and strengthens the Saxon spirit of self. 
help. We usually require pupils to study too early. 
No primary pupil can “ study” in the usual acceptation 
of that term. The child’s first efforts at study are short 
and spasmodic. His power of automatic attention is 
strong; volitional, weak. 

As the gateway to the mind is through the senses, so 
its sallyport is through the muscles. Its first action is 
made definite and continuous only by becoming the im- 
pulsion to muscular activity. Hence the study of pupils 
until steady attention becomes an established habit, 
should be something to be done with their hands. 

The two prevalent errors of teachers in this matter 
are, first, neglect; devoting all thought to the conduct 
of the recitation, and little or none to the study-hour. 
Second, permitting pupils to study words, not thoughts. 
To direct rightly the study hour, the teacher must 
understand the law of the learning process: (a) Mind 
is active, originative. Sir Wm. Hamilton says: “To 
read passively, to learn, is, in reality, not to learn at 
all.” (6) The new must be put into proper relationship 
with the old. (c) Studying is first analysis, then syn- 
thesis ; seeks similarities, differences, and deductions. 

The pupil studying should work with all his power, 
not with the surface of his mind ; should purposely con- 
centrate his powers, and yet be without self-conscious- 
ness. He must not think he is thinking. He should 
seek logical associations, not accidental or verbal ones. 
He should form the habit of stopping at the close of 
each paragraph, page, and chapter, and oblige himself 
to give an account of what he has read. 

Whatever faculties of the mind are to bo exercised 
upon a lesson, the memory should be last called into 
action. There are three forms of memory: Memory 
simple, which is a mere receptacle of things committed 
to it. This is the form of memory exercised in “ cram,’ 
and is conditioned mainly on health. Richter says 
“ A bitter stomachic will increase it more than a whole 
dictionary learned by heart.” There is next the analytic 
or selective memory, which gathers to itself by its own 
affinities, from every available source, the things that 
harmonize with each other and with its predilections. 
Topical study favors the development of this form of 
memory. The third is the assimilative memory, a char- 
acteristic of the best minds. Beecher has said that 
things drop into his mind like rain-drops cn the lake, 
becoming a part of the lake itself, | 

In order that the second or third form of memory may 


* Abstract of an address delivered before the teachers of the 
high school and grammar schools of Providenee. 


Vol. XXI—No. 10. 


be exercised, thoughts rather than words must be pre- 
sented. To study, or even to recognize the words, even 
if the thought be fully obtained from them, is a usually 
mental harm, for words cannot appeal to the highest 
form of memory, the assimilative. 

Pupils should recite in order that they may study, 
rather than study that they may recite. The pupil 
should know just how and what he is to study before he 
studies, and how he is to recite before he recites. In 
making explanations, bear in mind that a thought finds 
its readiest entrance to the mind of the young through 
the ear; a form, through the eye. 

Study lessons intently, not many times. Often a 
good rule will be,— read once to comprehend; second 
time to analyze, compare with other knowledge, aud to 
see what follows ; a third, to put into form for presenta- 
tion in the recitation. The lesson should not discour- 
age. It should usually bein two parts,—one easy and 
of considerable extent, the other more difficult but short. 

Pupils should not be detained after school to study. 
The mental attitude of the pupil in this case is wrong. 
He is looking back at a piece of discreditable work, 
which he is trying to repair sufficiently to escape from 
the room. Better come the next morning and make 
preparation for the day’s duties. Pupils should be givgn 
time in the school-room to study. Reciting five hours 
per day in the school-room, and studying in a distracted 
way one or two hours at home, is not the way to make 
mental growth. 

To give time for study, the school should be divided, 
in several subjects, into two divisions for recitation, 80 
that one may study while the other recites. The pro- 
grams for older pupils should be so arranged that study 
shall follow directly after recitation, rather than come 
just before it. With younger pupils the reverse or usual 
order is better. If the study hour follow the recitation, 
the inspiration and guidance of the recitation is carried 
into the study hour; the pupil studies his lesson to 
know it, to hold it, and not to carry it long enough to 
get through the recitation. When the recitation fol- 
lows the study after a considerable interval, the mental 
digestion has begun; the teacher can know how the 
knowledge gained is acting on the mind; and apparent 
possessions are subject to less shrinkage from forgetful- 
ness. All true knowledge is like the water of life, it 
springs up within. 


THE LINE AND THE CIRCLE. 
BY EVA M. TAPPAN, 


Once upon a time all the lines in the world were 
straight and parallel, and a point could have no higher 
ambition than to grow into a perfectly straight line, 
and to keep at an equal distance from some other line. 
It chanced that I saw two little points just as they 
were starting on their career. They were very small ; 
indeed, they had no magnitude, but they had position, 
and that sometimes makes one more quickly visible than 
size. They started at the same time, and a short dis- 


tance apart, but soon one began to come a little nearer 
the other. 


“Don’t do that, I beg, Peri, for the sake of your 
position,” said one tothe other. “Supposing we should 
meet! Something terrible would surely happen if two 
parallel lines met. We might even”—and she grew 
pale at the thought,—“ we might even be rubbed out. 
I had a friend once who was rubbed out, and although 
she was drawn in again, she was never the same line. 
But what are you doing?” she cried in dismay, for 
Peri was again leaving the path that ran parallel to 
her own, and was going away on the other side. 

“TI don’t know, Recta,” said Peri. “I try to be 
parallel to you, but something draws me away. I am 
afraid it isa Radius. What shall I do if it is!” 

“Don’t give up to it,” said Recta, “the Radii are 
my own cousins, but we do not speak of them. They 
are,”—and here she lowered her voice, for she felt it a 
great disgrace to the Line family,—“ they are never 
parallel.” 

“What can I do!” cried poor Peri. “I feel as ifa 
new one siezed me at every step. I do try to be par- 
allel, but they pull me away, and I am afraid they will 
take me to some dreadful place that they call a center. 


Do come with me. Don’t leave me to go alone.” But 
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Recta could not have gone if she had wished; she 
could only obey her own law, and that was to move on 
in a straight line. 

Poor Peri could do nothing but go wherever the 
Radii chose to take her, and how happy she was when 
at last they allowed her to come back to the place from 
which she started. 

“ Now, perhaps, I can start again,” she said to her- 
self, “and become a parallel line,” and she forgot the 
terrible Radii and all her troubles. Just as she was 
starting, however, she happened to look back, and saw 
that she had become a great, beautiful circle. To be 
sure, she had to wait some time before she was properly 
demonstrated, for a circle was a new thing in those 
days. But at last it was proved that she was a real 
circle, and the Radii became her best friends, Then 
she saw that while she seemed to be breaking the law 
of going in a straight line, she was really only obeying 
the higher law of keeping equally distant from the 
center, 

As for Recta, it was very mysterious to her. She 
had been told that parallel lines should avoid the Radii, 
and yet these same Radii had helped Peri to become 
something new and beautiful. She had been told that 
if parallel lines came nearer together, they would finally 
meet; but she and Peri had not met. She had been 
told that if one of two parallels turned away it would 
never return; but Peri had returned. 

“T cannot understand it,” said Recta, and she 
touched the circle in token of farewell, and was going 
away, when Peri, who was becoming very wise, said, 
“Oh, but you will alway belong to me now, for you are 
a tangent. Every line that touches me becomes & 
tangent.” 

“T don’t mind being a tangent,” said Recta; “ but I 
can’t feel respectable not to be parallel with some- 
thing.” 

Peri said, “If you will only make friends with the 
Radii, I am sure that some one of them will be parallel 
with you. They are very obliging, and will run in 
any direction that one aeks.” 

Recta followed this advice. One of the Radii agreed 
to be parallel with her, and Peri, Recta, and the Radii 
lived together in the greatest peace and happiness. 
Their only trial is that some people ‘are never satisfied 
to let a circle be a circle, but are continually trying to 
square it. ‘ 


IN REPLY TO “PHONIC AND OTHER 
METHODS.” 


BY CAROLINE B. LEROW, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


“T. H. E,” states (Proposition I ) that the consonants 
p, 6, t, etc, “do not represent sounds, but rather indi- 
cate by what muscular movements the sound represented 
by an adjacent vowel is to be initiated or checked.” 

A definition of the word “sound” becomes necessary 
in order to avoid misunderstanding. Webster states it 
as “a sensation or perception of the mind received 
through the ear, and produced by the impulse or vibra- 
tion of the air or other medium with which the ear is in 
contact ; also, the effect of an impression made on the 
organs of hearing by an impulse or vibration of the air, 
caused by a collision of bodies, or by any other means.” 

According to this definition, p, 6, and ¢ are “ sounds,” 
as “an impression is made on the organs of hearing by 
an impulse or vibration of the air caused by a collision 
of bodies,”— in p, by a collision of the lips; in 4, by 
collision of the lips, and by the back of the tongue and 
the soft palate; in ¢, by the collision of the tip of the 
tongue with the roof of the mouth. All these muscular 
movements cause “a senration or perception of the mind 
received through the ear,” and “an impression is made 
on the organs of hearing.” 

A vowel sound can be “checked” by one of these 
consonants, or by any consonant, but it cannot be “ ini- 
tiated.” Every vowel-sound initiates itself. A separ- 
ation of the lips is necessary, the amount of separation 


being dependent upon the particular sound to be given. | P® 


Thus, in the word “me” the long ¢ requires but a slight 
Separation of the lips, while in the word “far ” the Ital- 
ian a makes a much wider separation necessary. Vowel 
sounds depend wholly upon the shape of the oral pas- 


sage,—that is, the arrangement of the tongue, palate, and 
lips. ‘ When these organs are fixed in an exact posi- 
tion they become the mould in which the corresponding 
vowel is cast.” Will “T. H. E.” please show in what 
way the formation of p, 5, and ¢ initiates a vowel-sound, 
or if they in themselves give any clue to the vowel- 
sound which is to follow ? also if it is any easier to pro- 
nounce a word beginning with one of these or any other 
consonant, than a word beginning with a vowel ? 

2. “Every such syllable as pad, tub,” is “ compounded 
of three elemental sounds,” if the preceding definition 
of sound is adhered to. Webster authorizes the use of 
the adjectives “audible” and “inaudible” in connec- 
tion with sound, by which we can discriminate between 
the short vowel-sounds a and u, and the consonants 
which precede and follow them. The fact remains that 
we hear these consonants, and that the word or syllable 
would be unintelligible if we did not hear them. How 
could we distinguish between the words dat, cat, hat, 
mat, pat, etc., if the short sound of the vowel a was the 
only thing heard ? 

3. What, then, is the “ false assumption” on which 
the phonic method rests? Does it assume anything 
beyond the fact that consonants, as well as vowels, have 
sounds ? 

4, Its “fundamental assumptions” are not “a perver- 
sion of fact,” although the remainder of the proposition 
is conceded,—“ children should learn to read words as 
they learn first to speak them,—that is, as wholes.” 

Propositions five, six, seven, and eight stand unchal- 
lenged. 

9. What is an “analysis of the form” of a new 
word, if not of the sounds of the letters composing it ? 

10. The spelling of a word by the names of the let- 
ters composing it, truly “involves a careful and some- 
what prolonged scrutiny of the form of word;” but 
spelling it by the sounds of the letters composing it is 
a vocal exercise the value of which cannot be over- 
estimated. Without such practice in articulation, dis- 
tinct enunciation is impossible, The spelling of words 
by sounds brings into play all the muscles of the tongue, 
lips, jaws, and palate. Correct and skillful use of these 
muscles gives a clear-cut, finished, agreeable effect to 
words, besides being of physical benefit to the pupil. 

11. “The close scrutiny of the form can be made rap- 
idly and silently,” but as silent recognition is but a part 
of the work of reading,— the merely mental part,— the 
phonic and alphabetic methods aid in the physical or 
vocal part, the actual reading aloud. It is necessarily 
“ noisy,” if the word is used as the anonyms of “ quiet” 
or “silent,” and “tedious” in the sense of requiring 
more time for the first few lessons. But experience 
proves that instead of a “false assumption,” children 
readily perceive the common sense and utility of the 
process, and find that such vocal exercises improve their 
articulation, and aid them in the pronunciation of words, 
The extra time thus spent in the beginning is more 
than saved later on, as the teacher is relieved from the 
constant and certainly “tedious ” necessity of directing 
pupils to “open the mouth,” “ speak distinctly,” “ look 
out for the i-n-g,” ete. 

12. The phonic method would be “ the least defensi- 
ble” if it “insisted on assigning sounds to letters 
which do not represent sounds.” Does it do that? 
“The Look and Say method is natural,” but not ‘ the 
most economical.” 

In conclusion: “ A tree is known by its fruits.” It 
has been demonstrated that a judicious and partial use 
of the phonic method with the Look and Say method 
has produced the best results in teaching childron to 
read ; the one, cultivating flexibility, accuracy, strength 
of the vocal muscles, which must be used in oral read- 
ing; the other, leading to quick and correct recognition 
of words and sentences, the merely intellectual or silent 
part of reading,— the process which must of course pre- 
cede all physical expression. 


— The Marquis of Lorne was asked on his return to 
England from Canada, how prohibition benefited the 
ople there. Said he, “It answers admirably. It 
makes all the difference between savagery and civili- 
zation.” 

— Bass’s great brewery in England includes six 
acres of beer barrels, and it is estimated that the beer 


from it each year fills up about six acres of graveyard, 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ANATOMY AND PHYsSI- 
OLOGY. 


BY J. Y. BERGEN, JR., PEABODY, MASS. 


Lesson III. (CONTINUED). 


The Skeleton. 

Instead of the work on the human skeleton, as outlined last 
week, or, if convenient, as a supplement to it, the class may pre- 
pare several skeletons of smal! quadrupeds. Since these prep- 
arations in any case would need to be made by the pupils at 
home, the teacher might assign them as practical work, to 
count any desired per cent. on the final examination in the 
study of physiology. Even if the work were to be so counted, 
there would often be no objection to letting two, three, or four 
pupils work together on the same preparation. 

It will be found that this exercise not only affords admir- 
able drill, so far as it goes, in elementary comparative anat- 
omy, but that it will clinch the pupil’s knowledge of human 
anatomy in a way that leaves nothing to be desired. 

Any small quadruped, such as a rabbit, squirrel, dog, cat, or 
guinea-pig, will furnish a skeleton of convenient size for our 
purpose. It should be killed as quickly and painlessly as may 
be; for example, by chloroform or by drowning. If chloro- 
form is to be used, two ounces will be ample. The animal 
should be put ona smooth, board floor, and a very small tub 
or a wooden pail inverted over it: then a cloth or piece of 
sponge should have all the chloroform rapidly poured into it 
and be instantly thrown under the upraised edge of the pail, 
which must then be firmly held down close to the floor for 
five or ten minutes. The animal will then be found insen- 
sible, and probably dead. The large viens and arteries of the 
neck should at once be cut across with a sharp knife, and the 
blood allowed to escape as long as it will, after which the an- 
imal may be neatly and rapidly skinned while still warm. The 
contents of the chest and abdomen should then be removed 
through a long slit, which may be made to extend from the 
lower or posterior end of the breast-bone backwards. 

If the animal can be obtained, ready dressed, of course much 
trouble will be saved. 

After being washed, the dressed animal should be boiled in 
any available large kettle until the flesh will easily strip off from 
the bones. It should then be carefully lifted outof the hot 
water, or the water drained off, and the flesh be removed from 
the bones while it is still warm, taking the utmost pains not to 
separate the bones from each other. 

A whole leg may be removed from the body and laid by it- 
self, but the bones must, ss far as possible, be kept together. 

After the flesh has been removed, each leg may be tied up 
in some loose substance, like coffee-sacking or mosquito-net- 
ting, the vertebr strung, in their exact order, on a stout cord, 
and tied together; the ribs of each side knotted in their order 
into other pieces of cord, and then these, with the remaining 
bones boiled in strong soap-suds, or a moderately strong solu- 
tion of washing-soda, till the grease is pretty well removed. 
Then each bone should be thoroughly cleansed in warm soap- 
sude with a stiff brush, the skull cleansed out with a wire and 
by shaking gravel and water in it, and all laid aside in their 
exact order to dry. 

When thoroughly dry they should be mounted in their true 
relative positions by being glued, back down, on a piece of 
pasteboard or bookbinder’s-board. 

Then the teacher may write the name of each bone along- 
side of it on the board (Mivart’s The Cat, or any similar work 
will supply the names). Occasionally a pupil may have 
enough patience and ingenuity to wire a skeleton together in 
the regular way; a sufficient account of the method may be 
found in any good manual of taxidermy. 

When finished, all such preparations as the pupils do not 
wish to keep may well be putin the cases of the school mu- 
seum, if there be one, or preserved in any suitable way for 
use with future classes, 


THE RECITATION — HOW SHOULD IT BE CON- 
‘ DUCTED? 


BY PRIN, B. F. KNEBR, MINNEAPOLIS, 


Not by the Chinese or mechanical method, in which the 
book is exclusively followed and no attention paid to the 
meaning of the words memorized ; nor by lectures, in which 
the pupil is merely the recipient of oral instruction, and is 
crammed with knowledge which is often not digested, and is 
therefore profitiess. But rather by such a happy combina- 
tion of the two as shall secure a proper study of the text-book 
by the student, the supplementing of necessary and interest- 
ing information by the teacher; and last, though not least, 
the training of the pupil’s mind for original investigations. 
The following suggestions, it is hoped, may help some young 
teachers to a discovery of the best method. 

Let me first call attention to some conditions, which, though 

necessary to a successful recitation, are often disregarded: 
Preliminary Conditions. 

1. The attention of every pupil should be secured from the 

start. A large class will require a little time to be seated and 

become quiet, but it will be a saving of time, in the end, for 


the teacher to wait until there is perfect order. Attention and 
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order must be maintained throughout. This can be accom- 
plished by various means, such as requiring an inattentive 
scholar to repeat what was just recited by another; by not fol- 
lowing any regular order of recitation ; by separating mis- 
chievous pupils; and most of all, by the personality of an en- 
thusiastic teacher. 

2. No book should be brought to the recitation-bench, un- 
less indispensable. Readers, of course, they must have; but 
grammars and arithmetics can often be dispensed with, by writ- 
ing upon the blackboard the sentence to be parsed and the 
problems to be solved; and as for the spelling-books, geogra- 
phies, histories, and the like, it is seldom that they can be of 
any use there, except to keep the teachers on the qui vive to 
prevent the scholars from peeping into them. Yet, in how 
many schools are classes hindered thus, day after day, for want 
of a little common sense. 

3. Scholars should not be permitted to assist each other 
during the recitation. If allowed to do so, the lazy ones will 
stady very little, but depend upon their neighbors to help 
them through. It is an evil patent to every one, which 
it would seem superflaous to mention were it not a deplorable 
fact that it is difficult to correct, and therefore tolerated in 
too many schools. The proper remedy would be to punish 
the prompter. 

4. Not a few teachers always begin at a certain end of thé 
class, and call on each member in regular succession, or call 
out their names alphabetically, or fall on some other equally 
plain plan, so that the pupils, at length noticing it, will count 
their chances of escaping the difficult parts of the lesson. 
Many boys and girls look upon the teacher as their natural 
enemy, and hence suffer no qualms of conscience if they can 
thus outwit him. Sometimes I would have one recite the 
whole lesson, and put a question or two to each of the others; 
at other times I would divide it equally among all. The safer 
plan would be to have each recite the whole lesson; but this 
is impracticable, except where the tasks are short and the 
class small. Every expedient should be employed to make 
every one rely upon himself. 

5. Insist upon having graceful and natural attitudes, 
The position of the pupils is, perhaps, more neglected than 
anything else connected with their education. While the 
mind is disciplined and strengthened with tireless assiduity, 
the body upon whose health depend the use and duration upon 
earth of the former, is left to take care of itself. In the school- 
room children frequently acquire unhealthfal physical habits, 
which cause much suffering in mature years. Some distort 
their faces and shrug their shoulders in painful efforts to recite. 
Sometimes a whole school is characterized by one such pecu- 
liarity. Pupils should be advised not only concerning their 


“out-door exercises, but also in regard to their in-door attitudes. 


They should stand and sit erect, as God created them. Negli- 
gence of this simple precaution has resulted in curvature of 
the spine, and in lung diseases. The ancients laid too much 
stress on physical training, and consequently produced more 
athletes than philosophers. We, of modern times, go to the 
other extreme, and train many intellectual giants who are 
physical pigmies. 


ONE WAY OF TEACHING GRAMMAR.—(IL) 
BY IDA M, GARDNER. 
Topic: Mind. 


Definition: The mind is that which thinks, feels, and- 


chooses. 

Method: You may all think of this flower. By and by you 
may tell me what you think about it. Tell me now what we 
have been doing. 

Ans. We have been thinking about the flower. 

Think of this stone, of the blackboard, of my desk, of your 
hand, of the map, etc. (Always multiply examples.) What 
can we all do? 

A. Wecan think. 

How many like to look at the flower? Does it give you feel- 
ings of pleasure or feelings of pain? When you see a little 
child crying with the cold, do you feel pleasure or pain? You 
told me jast now that we can think. What else can we do ? 

A. We can feel pleasure or pain. 

You may say, ‘‘ Wecan feel.”” Tell me all we have learned. 

A. Wecan think and we can feel. 

Which of these two books would you like for your own ? 
Will you take the flower or the stone? The pencil or the 
pen? What are we now doing ? 

A. Weare choosing. 

Then what can we do ? 

A. Wecan choose, 

Put this with what we have already learned, and tell me 
what we can do. 

A, Wecan think, feel, and choose. 

Can any one tell me what it is that thinks, feels, and chooses ? 
(It will not be time wasted, to give the children a chance to 
think. Let them early learn the mystery of their being, In 
view of his own ignorance the child becomes eager to learn). 

If you cannot tell me, I will tell you. That which thinks, 
feels, and chooses, is the mind. What is the mind ? 

A. The mind is that which thinks, feels, and chooses, 


Topic : Idea. 

Definition: An idea is a mental picture. 

Method: I will put this flower in my desk. Now you may 
make a picture in your mind of the things I name: Flower ; 
horse; star. Tell me, Johnnie, about the flower you see in 
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your mind. About the horse, ete. (This is an important 
point. Be sure that each child has really made a picture in 
his mind.) What have we been doing ? 

A. We have been making pictures in our minds, 

A picture made in the mind is a mental picture. What do 
you mean by a mental picture ? 

A. A mental picture is a picture made in the mind. 

Another name for a mental picture is idea. What do you 
mean by an idea ? 

A. An idea is a mental picture. 

Give me your idea of a bird; of atop; of a kite. 


Topic: Word. 

Definition: A word is the sign of an idea. 

Method: I will write something on the board, 4-+-5 =? 
What are we to do? 

A Weare to add. 

How did you know that ? 

By the sign. 

(Writing ‘‘cat” on bowrd). How many haveanidea? Then 
of what is this the sign ? 

A. The sign of an idea. 

What did I write on the board 

A. The word “cat.” 

Then what is a word ? 

A. A word is the sign of an idea. 


Topic: Sentence. 

Definition: A sentence is a complete thought expressed in 
words. 

Method: I promised you that you should tell me about the 
flower. John may tell me the whole of his thought about it. 

A. The flower is red. 

I will write John’s whole thought on the board. What have 
we here ? 

A. A whole thought. 

Give me a better word to use for “‘ whole,” (Ifthe children 
cannot think, draw out by questions). 

A. Complete. 

Then what have we ? 

A. A complete thought. 

What are these (pointing irregularly to the words)? In 
what is this complete thought expressed ? Tell me about this 
complete thought. 

A. It is a complete thought expressed in words. 

It is a sentence. What do you mean by a sentence ? 

A. Asentence is a complete thought expressed in words. 
Clase define, You may each givea sentence. Open your read- 
ers. Find a sentence. James may write a sentence on the 
board. Why is it a sentence ? 

Before proceeding to the next topic, drill long and faithfully 
on distinguishing sentences from expressions which are not 
sentences, g.: 

Brooks babble. Babbling brooks, 
Birds sing. Singing birds. 

In these first steps require the definition almost as frequently 
as the word is used. 

The classification of sentences into declarative, interrogative, 
imperative, and exclamatory, might be taught at this point. 
It seems better to use only the typical sentence, the declarative, 
until all the simpler elements have been taught. The reason 
for this omission may be found in the omitted subject of the 
imperative sentence, and the inverted order of the interrogative 
and exclamatory sentences. 


Exercise I. 

Tell which of the following expressions are sentences, and 
which are incomplete thoughts. 

1. Babbling brooks. 2. Brooks babble. 3. Stars twinkle. 
4. Twinkling stars. 5. Fading flowers. 6. Flowers fade. 7. 
Voices of spring. 8. Shame being lost. 9. All shame was lost. 
10. A good man. 11. The man is good. 12. The op2n doors. 
18. The doors open. 14 Trees darkening the water. 15. Arthur 
passing thence to battle. 16 Arthur passed thence to battle. 
17. If you will go. 18. When he must die, 19. The seven 
years’ war. 20. The prophet Merlin’s doom. 21. Merlin, the 
prophet’s doom. 22. The doom of Merlin the prophet. 23. 
He doomed Merlin the prophet. 24. The gardens of Cesar. 
25. They saved themselves. 26. They saving themselves. 27. 


Duke William, England’s conqueror. 28. Dake William, the 8 


conqueror of England. 29. Dake William conquered England. 
30. His immense personal strength. 31. His personal strength 
wasimmense. 32. Having committed oneerror. 33. So weary 
bees in little cells repose. 34. Tarquinius was a mighty king. 
35. Tarquinius, a mighty king. 


Exexciss II. 
From the incomplete thoughts in Exercise I. make complete 
thoughts; thus: 1. Babbling brooks delighttheear. 8. Shame 
being lost, all honor is lost. 18. The hour has come when he 


must die, 
Exearcisz III. 


Let each pupil bring in ten incomplete thoughts to be com- 
pleted by the class. 


METHOD. 
BY MARGARET K, SMITH. 


A Frenchman bas said that no art can lay claim to respect- 
ability until its principles are methodized and housed in a sys- 
tem. If this be true, we may consider the art of education as 
giving evidence of very strong aspirations after respectability; 
end if the methods so eagerly demanded and 80 lavishly sup- 


plied are genuine, instead of regarding it merely as an art, we 
shall begin to consider the science of education. 

We hardly dare affirm that all the methods of which we 
hear are genuine, as that would oblige us to accept as true 
the most contrary and contradictory propositions; yet we must 
consider the collecting and selecting that is going on as an in- 
dication of progress in the right direction. It is true thata 
slight misapprehension regarding the signification of the term, 
as it is used in educational work, causes some confusion among 
three classes of persons; viz, the manufacturers of methods, 
the teachers who receive and blindly strive to practice them, 
and the critics who are outside the charmed circle of school 
workers. It is also true that methods, as at present discussed, 
advertised, and condemned, would seem to an ordinary ob- 
server to bear about the same relation to true educational work 
that the patent medicines, so vigorously whooped up in the 
daily journals, bear to the science of medicine. Yet we have 
unswerving faith in the doctrine of the survival of the fittest; 
hence we expect to see order evolved out of chaos, and as a re- 
sult we shall no doubt have increased intelligence in the 
schoo]-room and in the world. 

Method, without a knowledge of principles upon which to 
base it, at best degenerates into a plan, a mannerism, a trick for 
doing a certain thing whose accomplishment may result in the 
violation of the laws of physical, mental, and moral develop- 
ment, which a knowledge of true method is warranted to pre- 
serve and foster. It implies a series of contradictory expe- 
dients, each resulting in the destruction of the other. Under 
such conditions success becomes a mere accident, happening 
in one case in every hundred, while failure in the remaining 
ninety-nine instances becomes an almost inevitable consequent. 

The most important factor in the school-room is a teacher 
whose ignorance or knowledge of underlying principles ren- 
ders his method an instrument of evil or a power for good. 
Probably an elaborate study of an abstruse treatise upon Psy- 
chology will hinder, rather than help, the average teacher in 
his search after principles. A human being is an open book 
which he who is interested may learn to read and interpret far 
more readily than he can the printed page. From the former 
the student gets living knowledge; from the latter he gets that 
which more often than pot resulis in the mere persuasion of 
knowledge. 

Every word, every gesture, every movement of the child has 
its signification, and the observer is soon able to collect a suf- 
ficient number of manifestations possessing common charac- 
teristics to warrant him in deducing a general principle. Time 
may also be profitably spent in verifying, by observation of the 
child, the truth or falsity of principles advanced by educators. 
Having thus gained an experimental! knowledge of principles, 
the teacher is able to deduce from them legitimate rules of ac- 
tion, and ought to be able to so execute these rules that an 
agreement of practice with principle shall be secured. The 
process by which this agreement is effected is his method, 
which is a help jast so far as it enables him to secure the log- 
ical adaptation of means to desirable ends,— just so far as it 
enables him to promote the highest development of the child. 

It would perhaps be asking too much that every teacher 
should be the discoverer of educational principles; but it is im- 
portant that every teacher be able to verify from personal ex- 
perience the prominent principles which have been furnished 
us, and it is imperative that every teacher be to a great extent, 
if not entirely, the maker of his own methods of instruction. 
Until he attain this power, he is a slave to the whims and ca- 
prices of others; and we must expect to hear from the helpful, 
encouraging critics outside, derisive remarks regarding the 
superiority of the machine to the man. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON EXERCISES. 
GENERAL INFORMATION QUESTIONS, 


1. What is the history of Cleopatra’s Needle, now in Central 
Park, New York; and who defrayed and what was the expense 
of bringing same to this country ? 

2, Where was built the ‘* Wall of Antonius” ? 

3. Why was the Great Wall in China built, and what was 
ite length ? 
ee is the highest navigable water in the United 


5. What liquid mixture will dissolve gold ? 

6. Which old, civilized, and enlightened country of Europe 
has but seven miles of railway ? 

7. What was the cost of the late Civil War ? 

8. Which State of the Union is larger than France and En- 
gland combined ? 

9. Which is the largest state east of the Mississippi river ? 

10. What is the highest northern latitude ever attained ? 

11, What number of soldiers, by the law of 1878, is the max- 
imum of our standing army ? 

12. Who first proposed, and when, the construction of iron- 
clad war-vessels ? 

13, Which state or territory is about the same size as Eng- 
land, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland combined ? 

14. What is the distance from New York to Cork; from Cork 
om from Belfast to Glasgow; from Dublin to Liver- 

15. What barbarous king of the Huns was surnamed the 
* Scourge of ? 

16. In Europe there {s one soldier for every twenty two men; 
what is the proportion of soldiers in the United States ? 


17. Which state has the largest proportion of her children in 
the public schools ? 
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18, Which state in the Union pays her teachers the highest 


salaries ? 

19. Which has the stronger navy, France or the United 
States, and of how many vessels does our navy consist ? 

20. How many people have immigrated to the United States 


during the past sixty years ? 


THE SCHOOLS OF TEXAS. 


After visiting the Exposition at New Orleans, where there 
were from six to ten thousand teachers in attendance during 
the holiday vacation, I took a hurried run through Texas to 
yisit the schools. 

HOUSTON. 

The first point of interest was the city of Houston, named 
after the first President of the Lone Star Republic, and pro- 
nounced here quite differently from what it usually is in the 
North. 

The city superintendent of schools, W. H. Foute, is a very 
active aud energetic man, who has devoted himself so closely 
and assiduously to the work of organizing and supervising the 
schools that his health has been quite seriously affected by 
the hard work. The board of education generously gave him 
a leave of absence for recuperation. 

Here we met, in charge of the high school as principal, our 
quondam friend, J. E Dowe, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Peoria, Ill, The school is flourishing. 

GALVESTON. 


The public-school system of Galveston isa marvel. When, 
three years ago or more, only about one hundred and twenty- 
five pupils were under public-school instruction, to-day nearly 
three thousand pupils are enjoying the advantages of a well- 
organized system of public instruction, under the efficient man- 
agement of Supt. W. M. Crow, from northern Texas, and 
ably sustained by an intelligent board of education and an 
excellent corps of instructors. The white and colored have 
equal advantages. 

Special mention should be made of the generous gift of Mr. 
George Ball a citizen of Galveston, of $75,000 for the pur- 
pose of erecting the magnificent central school-building which 
bears his name, and of $12,000 donated by Mrs. Ball for ap- 
paratus and school furniture. The building is first-class in all 
its appointments, 

The high echool in this building, under the charge of Prin. 
H. Lee Sellers and a competent corps of instructors, has an 
attendance of 415, thoroughly classified and well managed. 

These schools, primary, grammar, and high,—only three 
years old,—will compare favorably, in every respect, with any 
city in the North of equal population, where they have had 
the accumulated advantages of scores of years. The seating 
capacity of the buildings is far in excess of the attendance at 
present. 

HUNTSVILLE. 

At Huntsville is located the State Normal College, which 
was established by the late Dr. Sears,— agent of the Peabody 
Educational Fand,— and named Sam Houston Normal Insti- 
tute, in honor of the hero of Texan independence. Here was 
Houston’s home, and also his neglected grave. This school 
was opened Oct. 1, 1879, with Bernard Mallon, principal, for- 
merly superintendent of schools at Atlanta, Ga. He died the 
21st of the same month, and his body was taken to Atlanta, 
Ga., for burial, where the pupils of the public schools erected 
& monument over his grave in remembrance of his faithfn! 
services, H. H. Smith, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Houston, succeeded as principal. 

Oa the 26th of September, 1881, this institute was opened 
under the charge of Prof. J. Baldwin, so long and so well 
known as the principal of the normal school at Kirkeville, Mo. 
Of this school the Hon. Benjamin M. Baker, superintendent 
of public instruction of Texas, says: ‘It is in my judgment 
the most valuable ally of the common schools. Teachers who 
have passed through this institution are to be found in every 
county and almost every city in Texas, engaged in teaching; 
and without exception, so far as I have been able to learn 
they are competent and successful.” 

Prof. Baldwin is still at the head, and under his efficient 
management, assisted by Profs. J. R. Dean, H. F. Estill, H. 
Carr Pritchett, and others, the school has increased nearly 
200 per cent. Prof. Baldwin will propose to the legislature of 
the state, which is now in session, to establish four other 
normal schools in different parts of the state, the leading one 
pee established in connection with the State University at 


PALESTINE. 

At Palestine will be found Prof. Maguire, formerly county 

School commissioner of Oswego County, New York. He is 
doing a good work, which is highly appreciated. 


SAN ANTONIO. 

The City of San Antonio, Texas, is one of the most peculiar 
Cities in the United States in regard to its admixture of differ- 
®at nationalities, Most prominent of the foreign element is 
the Spanish or Mexican. There is more of the Mexican ele- 
—— lingering here than in any other city embraced in that 
Arge tract of territory acquired from our sister republic. San 
ari. was settled in 1691, by a Spanish colony who named 
Ps a de Bexar, in honor of the Duke of Bexar, Spain. 
vhs nent among these colonists were a number of Francis- 
. monks, who by their superior intelligence gave shape and 

rection to the new colony, by erecting missions and churches 


for the conversion of the Indians, These churches somewhat 
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resembled forts, and were used also for purposes of defence 
against the savage tribes, 

The Padres who founded and conducted these missions have 
all passed away. The buildings have gone to decay, with the 
exception of the famous ‘‘ Alamo,’”’ where the brave Cols 
David Crockett, Travis, and Bowie, with about one hundred 
and seventy others, laid down their lives for their country’s 
freedom. Their bodies were burned in the grand Alamo Plaza. 
This mission, the Alamo, was purchased last year by the state, 
in order to preserve it from decay. 

The San Antonio river, on both banks of which the city is 
located, takes its rise from a series of large, warm, gushing 
springs, named San Pedro Springs, about two miles above 
the city. 

The public schools of San Antonio are under a Board of Ed- 
uation, consisting of four aldermen, the mayor, ez officio chair- 
man, and the superintendent. The school-buildings, six in 
namber, with from four to twelve teachers, have a seating ca- 
pacity of 2,000, with atotal enrollment of 2,325; average, 1808 
The high school building, three stories above the basement,— 
600 sittings,—is built of hard magnesian limestone. It is 102 
feet long, 95 feet wide, surmounted by a tower whose apex is 
130 feet above the first floor. It is one of the best school 
buildings in the state. 

These schools are under the supervision of Supt. W. C. 
Rote, formerly superintendent of schools at Lawrence, Kas. 
They are well managed, thoroughly organized, and under a 
course of study that will compare favorably with any in the 
country. In theselection of his teachers, Supt Rote has been 
exceedingly fortunate. We find in the list, F. M. Halbedl, 
principal High School; Miss Nettie Noyes, associate principal, 
from the Whitewater Normal School, Wisconsin; Mrs. V. T. 
Polk, vice principal,—teachers of skill and experience. 

VICTOR, 


LETTER FROM NEBRASKA. 


Daring an interview with Supt. Hartley, your correspondent 
gleaned the following in regard to the course of instruction 
pursued in the public schools of Lincoln, Neb. 

It has been arranged, in the elementary schools, for an eight- 
year course instead of the ten-year, as heretofore carried out; 
and in addition to this, the program of the high school has 
been planned to cover three more years. : 

The year, consisting of thirty-six weeks, is divided into six 
periods of six weeks each ; and the teachers meet a few days 
prior to the beginning of each division to map out the work to 
be done during the following period. 

At this meeting the amount of work to be accomplished in 
each branch is specially planned ; then at the close of each 
period, an examination is held upon the work so arranged, and 
by this plan the same grades of the different schools are placed 
on an equal footing. 

The superintendent personally examines all the pupils in 
writing six times a year, and in reading three times a year; 
in the latter study, with the assistance of Prof. Barrett, 
principal of the high school, he hopes, hereafter, to so arrange 
it that no teacher need examine the reading she has drilled her 
school upon. After these periodical examinations the papers 
are collected and sent to the office of the superintendent for 
inspection, where they are kept on file for one year. This 
gives the parents an opportunity to examine the papers of their 
children and compare with others papers of the same class and 
grade. It also appeals more directly to the pupils, who, know- 
ing their papers are open to inspection, will endeavor to make 
the best possible record. And teachers, too, will be more care- 
ful and exact in their marking; further, they can look over all 
the papers of the same grade and find the relative standing of 
their classes. 

The city has three large brick buildings, all heated by steam, 
the high school being particularly noticeable for its neatness of 
design and the adaptation of its interior arrangement to the 
wants of such a school, In connection with this, I would also 
state that this county (Lancaster), under the management of 
Supt. H S. Bowers, ranks among the first in the state; and, to in- 
crease public interest in educational matters, a course of fifteen 
lectures was inaugurated at the beginning of the school year. 
These lectures are given in the different towns throughout the 
county. 

A visit to State-Supt. Jones found him busily engaged in pre- 
paring his annual report, but not so engrossed but that he was 
able to give the statement that the entire state was doing fine 
work, and that everying showed increasing interest and thor- 
ough preparation. 

With thanks to the gentlemen named for information and 
other courtesies, I remain, 

Lincoln, Nebd., Feb. 16, 1885. 


J. L. Davis. 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 


Srez,—Some time since complaint was made of the inferior 
paper and ink being supplied to schools b the London 
School Board. I have just spent 2s on ink, and 5s 9d for pa- 
per, so that my children may not bring disgrace on the achool 
at the ensuing Government inspection. I know of several 
teachers who have lately done the same. The London Board 
may learn from this that there are still a few teachers who 


take an interest in their schools, in spite of recent statements 
to the contrary. Bap CHEAP PAPER. 


The above is copied from The Schoolmaster, published in 
London, of Dec. 13, 1884. Is it likely that Massachusetts will 


come to a like state of things? 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his re. He cannot 
promise to retarn ry M8S., of correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it. 


WOMEN AS DIRECTORS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


In Tae JOURNAL of Feb. 12, under “‘ Drift,” is a criticism 
upon the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association for not having 
chosen upon its Board of Directors ‘“‘a few of the eminent 
women now engaged in school work in the State.”” I shall 
not attempt to dispute or approve the views there presented, 
but as it is evident that the writer bas, probably froni lack of 
information of the facts in the case, drifted into error upon 
the matter, I am moved, now that the subject has been 
broached, to “‘ tell a few tales out of school,’’? and explain, in 
part at least, how this has happened, for as a member of the 
nominating committees, by whom the annua! ticket ie made up, 
and,—the subsequent balloting by the Association being but a 
mere form,—by whom it is really settled who shall be members 
of the Board of Directors, I have repeatedly had a chance to 
know the facts in the case. 

About a dozen years ago, some of the members of the 
Association, moved by such reasons as are cited by the 
writer of ** Drift,’’ urged that women should be recognized by 
election upon the Board, and five gentlemen who had just been 
nominated, withdrew their names from the ticket that those 
of women might be puton. It was done; five women were 
nominated and elected. The records of the Association do not 
show, that any one of these women was present at any meet- 
ing of the Board <uring the year, 

Nothing daunted, the nominating committee of the next 
year named other ladies, who were duly elected; but not one 
attended a directors’ meeting, though I believe that every 
male director attended at least one meeting, and many at- 
tended all the directors’ meetings, some of them at consider 
able trouble and expense. And the same thing has been done 
down to the present time. 

Of the fifteen ladies who have been members of the Board, 
the records show only two, who have ever attended a meet- 
ing of the directors, and of these, I do not remember that 
either ever said a word or in any way aided in the delibera- 
tions of the Board. 

The Board of Directors of the Massachusetts Teachers’ As- 
sociation is not intended to be an ‘‘ ornamental” affair, or a 
merely honorary body. It has been the aim of succeeding 
committees to nominate only workers in the Assocision, who 
would attend the meetings of the directors, and give of their 
time and their counsel to carry forward the work of the Asso- 
elation. Read the list upon page 27 of Taz JoURNAL, and see 
if the members of the Board just elected are not of that 
stamp. No mere figure-head can be found upon it. 

Such being the aim of the nominating committees, the ques- 
tion has annually presented itself to them, ‘Shall we nomi- 
nate women who, according to our past experience, will not even 
attend the directors’ meetings, still less take part in them ; or 
men of whom we have many who will?” Is it surprising that 
the question has been answered as it has ? 

It may be that this experience has been exceptional. It 
may be that the committees have been unfortunate in their se- 
lections of the women for positions upon the Board. It may 
be that the writer of ‘‘ Drift’’ could name a half-dozen ** emi- 
nent women, etc.,’’ who, if elected upon the Board, would do 
something for the Association. If he could, I can assure him 
that his information would be cordially welcomed at the next 
election, and that the subject is one that is always considered, 
and was not overlooked, as he evidently supposes, at the last 
election. 

It isnot a case where gallantry comes in at all. ‘' With 
seven-eighths of the public-school teachers, and three-fourths 
of the instructors in high, normal, and academical schools of 
this sex, ete.’’ the fact still remains that the workers in the 
Association are largely men ; that the “ eminent’’ and “ admi- 
rable women”’ referred to, rarely, if ever, offer a word in free 
and open debate in the meetings in the Association; and that 


until women are “‘ an equal factor’’ in the every-day work of 
an association, it is unreasonable to expect that they will be 


made “‘ an equal factor” in its board of government. 
A MEMBER. 


GOOD WORDS. 


— “Let me express to you my hearty indorsement of the 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon. I have been a subscriber for years, 
and never have I felt it to be a better investment than now. 
I get great help from it. Its columns are crowded with good 
things for helps in the grandest.and most difficult of pro- 
fessions of life. Long life to it, and, if possible, still greater 
improvement.—C. L. Hunt, Supt. of Schools, Falmouth, Mass. 

— ‘* That valuable New-Eogland publication, Taz JouBNAL 
oF EDUCATION, is issued every week at Boston, Mass., at $2 50 
a year in advance. Every phase of the great question of edu- 
cation is discussed in THz JOURNAL. Itscontribu'ed articles 
‘ Department of Methods for the School-room,’ ‘ Queries and 
Answers,’ and editorial pages, furnish teachers and all edu- 
cators the latest and best thoughts on their specialty.””’—Bu/- 
falo Christian Advocate. 

— “Tue JouRNAL has become one of the indispensables. 
Its claims to the patronage of live teachers increase year by 
year.’”—A, MARKHAM, Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE HORSFORD ALMANAC AND COOK BOOK 


mailed free on application to the Ramford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R, I, 
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Boston; Marcu 5, 1885. 


Last week was a memorable one at New Orleans, in 
an educational point of view. The three great meet- 
ings were carried through with eminent success. 
Several of the papers will be given in full from this 
office at a later date. The proceedings of the intro- 
ductory meeting may be found on another page. The 
full report of the Department of Superintendence will 
appear next week. 


A HEALTHY state of mind is of more consequence in 
a school than a high per cent. upon the record:book. 
One teacher is eminently successful in keeping up a 
fever heat of excitement and nervous irritability in the 
pupils, and possibly secures a high percentage of 
scholarship, together with a cordial hatred of school 
and teacher in the minds of the children. Another gives 
instruction to a class of interested minds, each contented 
and happy, and a loving and lovable spirit prevails even 
on rainy days. Possibly the marks may not be quite 
so high, yet the true scholarship and the real growth of 
mind and capacity are far greater. 


THREE THINGS are essential to good teaching: (1) a 
knowledge of the scholars ; (2) a knowledge of the thing 
to be taught; and (3) a knowledge of a good method of 
teaching. No teacher can do best work who has not all 
three of these requisites. He must know the child. 
This includes a correct estimate of his capacity, of his 
degree of advancement, and of his disposition. He must 
know the subject to be taught. This includes a knowl- 
edge of the topic itself, of its relation to other subjects, 
and of its importance. He must have in mind, ready at 
hand, and familiar in all its details, before beginning, 
the entire method of unfolding the topic, — of present- 
ing it to the child’s mind; in other words, of causing 
the child to comprehend the subject. His work must 
be planned beforehand in the same manner as the 
architect plans to build a house. 


Do not be turned off from the true course of the 
recitation by the skill and shrewdness of your scholars. 
Having laid out your work for a given recitation, carry 
it out just so far as the needs of the class permit. On 
the other hand, do not be a slave to your pre-determined 
plan. Change it as the wants of the class may require, 
but ordinarily, when the teacher understands the class, 
its condition and ability, but little variation will be 
needed. On the other hand, do not allow the class, by 
a well.devised scheme of their own, to turn you aside 
from the plan of the lesson. It not unfrequently hap- 


pens that for some reason a class, or a portion of it, 
have failed to prepare themselves upon the required 
lesson. If they can inveigle the teacher into consuming 
the hour devoted to the lesson by a lecture or an ex- 
tended explanation of some one point which comes up 
early in the recitation, the same lesson will probably be 
assigned for the next day, and the delinquent pupils 
get off “scot free.” A good teacher will not allow his 
class to play this little trick upon him. 


Tar Nationat Epucationat Association has 
decided to hold its annual meeting in July next, at 
Saratoga. This decision was reached last week by the 
officers, after a long and careful study of all the circum- 
stances, and we have no doubt that they were guided in 
their deliberations by true wisdom. Strong reasons 


Page.| existed for holding this meeting in another section of 


the country, and every effort was made, undoubtedly, 
to bring it about, but circumstances did not seem to 
favor such a decision. Saratoga, in itself, is an excel- 
lent place, — a summer resort with great attractions, — 
and the accommodations for such a gathering are un- 
surpassed. The hotels and railroads are disposed to 
make excellent terms, and every facility will, unques- 
tionably, be offered to render the meeting a success. 
Many at the South and at the West like to visit Saratoga, 
and it is easy of access from all parts of the country. 
With the “ National ” at Saratoga and the “ American ” 
at Newport, the educational people will monopolize the 
two great watering-places. This Association is now a 
body of great magnitude and great power in the land. 
Its utterances have great weight. Its several depart- 
ments, and the National Council added to the general 
meetings, furnish a most extensive and most valuable 
series of educational papers. President Soldan and his 
able assistants are worthy the united and loyal support 
of the whole country, and they will receive it. Let all 
teachers, east, west, north, and south, from Maine, 
Florida, Texas, California, Oregon, and Minnesota, plan 
to attend the meeting of 1885 at Saratoga, and make it 
a memorable one. 


THE NEW ORLEANS CONGRESS OF EDUCA 
TION. 


The Congress of Educators that held its sessions in 
New Orleans during the week between February 22d 
and March 1st was a gathering of a hundred or more 
distinguished educational men and women from all 
parts of the United States, the Canadas, and Europe. 
The Department of Superintendence, the International 
Congress, and fifty delegates from the National Asso- 
ciation, worked together, in a good spirit, during the 
week. The occasion opened on Monday afternoon, 
Feb. 23d, by a hearty and interesting reception from 
the state and city authorities, presided over by the 
Hon. Louis Bush, president of the Louisiana Educa- 
tional Society. During the week frequent sessions were 
held, as well attended as the infinite distractions of 
New Orleans in Exposition-time would allow. Every- 
thing that the most abounding hospitality could offer 
was done by everybody to emphasize the welcome. The 
halls of Tulane University were thrown open for the 
meetings, and every facility for the private communi- 
cation of visitors afforded. The Journat or Epvoa- 
TION was represented by Dr. Bicknell, Mr. Sheldon, 
and Mr. Mayo, and Tar Journat will draw liberally 
from the abundance of rich material which the various 
papers and addresses afford. 


Space forbids even the attempt to characterize the 
different addresses of the occasion. It can only be said 
that none of the old familiar speakers fell below his 
usual reputation, while the meetings were favored with 
valuable documents from several persons never before 
welcomed at a national gathering. Of these, Mr. George 
Hicks, assistant inspector of schools in Jamaica ; Supt. 
W. C. Rote, of San Antonio, Texas; a very attractive 
gentleman from Japan, and a member of the Catholic 
“Christian Brothers,” were conspicuous. Indeed, it is 
doubtful if any assemblage of educators in our country, 
so few in numbers, has represented so wide and varied 
ability. It is already becoming a serious problem what 
shall be done with this overflowing abundance of valu- 


able material furnished by the meetings of . these 
numerous educational associations. It is even becom- 
ing a weariness to sit through one day of this reading 
of elaborate papers, each worthy separate publication 
and distribution, as a tract, among the people. If only 
the masses of intelligent people could be brought to 
read a small portion of these admirable addresses ; or if 
the metropoliton press could be persuaded, for one day 
in a week, to surrender its columns devoted to the 
races, fashions, the murder-trial of the gallows-bird sure 
to be acquitted, or the dreary lucubrations of literary 
babes and sucklings, and print a selection from such 
rich material as was offered to the Congress of Educa- 
tors, there might be more hope of progress. Is it not 
possible for our National Association, at its next meet- 
ing, to establish a permanent fund for printing, which 
shall be able to flood the country with a weekly issue, 
in pamphlet form, of the most valuable documents of 
this sort; or, perhaps, better yet, to purchase columns 
in some of our largest journals? In this way we might 
hope, in time, to somewhat fill up that awful chasm of 
abysmal ignorance which yawns between such a body 
as the Congress of Educators and the average well-to do 
citizen in the most enlightened American state. 

Still, the result of such a meeting as this cannot fail 
to be felt through the land, perhaps even abroad. Every 
earnest man and woman in attendance will go home en- 
couraged to bear, to hope, to attempt, and, out of it all, 
to do something better than before. Even the Dominion, 
the islands of the sea, and distant Japan, to say nothing 
of somewhat unimpressible Europe, will feel a new thrill 
from the hearty welcome to their representatives in 
New Orleans. And, best of all, the bonds of good- 
fellowship, and, what is more important, mutual under- 
standing between all parts of our Union will be woven 
more closely from a week of such communion of clear- 
seeing and right-feeling workers for the children. | 


The most sharp-set Western superintendent will 
sheath his rapier after a day’s talk with any of these 
faithful teachers from the South-land, and ask himself 
if he could do better things amid such environments as 
surround every devoted friend of Young America in 
these states. The great need of our American school- 
people is not so much agreeable social and personal 
acquaintance with each other, as that deeper comprehen- 
sion of the actual situation of affairs which will make 
us all more truly aware of the vastness and complexity 
of the situation, and break down those wretched an- 
tagonisms between educators which are still such 
formidable obstacles to the success of good instruction. 

Just now there can be no more valuable study for the 
practical school-man than this state of Louisiana, in 
which the Congress of Educators was held. No state 
in the Union has, to-day, a more wondrous wealth of 
varied ability and promise in the younger third of its 
population. Every European nationality is represented, 
not by its lowest, but by its best immigration; and the 
colored race here displays, perhaps, in some ways, its 
highest reach of culture and success, to-day being in 
possession of $30,000,000 of property. But, hitherto, no 
state of the Union has been so unfortunate in its 
attempts to secure the true unity. of purpose which can 
alone assure success under our government. 

After three quarters of a century, the old antagonism 
between French and English, Catholic and Protestant, 
white and colored, still rends the people ; while half its 
population is sunk in ignorance; the public-school 
system, out of New Orleans, in constant peril; and its 
metropolitan city probably the worst governed munici- 
pality in any civilized country. And all this because 
the wise, true-hearted, and earnest people, of whom 
there are enough to save a dozen states, have not learned 
yet the one secret of republican government, — to live 
in harmony and work together for the common good. 
But skies are brightening; and no influence save 
broad and generous education can accomplish this end. 
Louisiana is not to be saved by the merchant, the priest, 
or the politician, each of whom has failed to help the 
state in its sore emergency. But it is to be saved by 
its noble band of educators, — men and women, — who, 
now working in the twilight of discouragement, have 
only need of the faith which “endureth unto the end” 
to realize at least the beginning of the good time which 
is sure to come, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE WONDERS OF THE TEMPLE. 


An enterprising New York publisher lately said: 
“A regular craze has come over the country for 
physiology and hygiene in schools. We must take it at 
the flood.” This was from a business point of view ; 
but we could not help adding mentally, “and a blessed 
thing it is for the rising generation that the awakening 
has come.” 

It is a vital thing to every human being that he 
know the construction, the functions, and the action of 
his body as well as he knows the alphabet, —that he 
not only understand how it is built, but why, and the 
unswerving laws of nature that rule it. Through igno- 
rance of these things a race must deteriorate. The 
knowledge of them insures growth and development in 
physique and culture. It is a weighty matter with the 
teachers of our young folks. It isa vital matter for the 
young people themselves. 

“But physiology is so dull, and hygiene so stupid, 
until you get into it!” is a common exclamation, Yes, 
until you get into it. There has been a time-honored 
principle,—perhaps many hold it now,—that the teach. 
ing of these things must “begin at the beginning,” 
which “ beginning” means the bones. And the bones, as 
taught under thie system, are the least interesting part 
of the whole subject. So the child detests the whole 
study at the outset. 

“But, if we don’t begin at the bones, where shall 
we?” 

At the common-sense end. What are you going to 
teach about ? 

“The human body.” 

What is that ? 

“The mechanically-devised case which holds and 
obeys the mind.” 

What is the most important matter to consider in 
connection with this case ? 

“That it lives.” 

How does it live? 

“ By air, food, and exercise.” 

Well, then, this is the place to begin, — the most im- 
portant matter in connection with the subject. The 
vital points are where we can hold the pupil’s interest ; 
i. e., by what we live. Then take up how we live. After 
that the wonderfulness and the interestingness of the 
human body will be so plain that the study of construc- 
tion will be a delight. Knowing the use, the children 
will be able to appreciate the utility and nicety of the 
machinery. Then the “dry bones” (which are really 
pretty, pink, and moist) will be to the little students a 
matter of wonder. Inside the frame they form lie the 
vital organs, which we are all making constant use of 
in the act of living; and upon their surfaces work the 
wonderful fleshy levers that enable the boy to have his 
rousing game of ball, and the girl to play the pretty 
air that so rests mother and delights father of an 
evening. 

Seen in this light of utility, the bones, or any other 
branch of physiology, are intensely interesting studies. 
Each part of the body is the wonderfully built and per- 
fect working instrument of its use. 

When these great and simple lessons are learned, the 
growing mind goes deeper and deéper into the subject 
with accumulating interest. He rejoices in the scientific 
knowledge it yields; but, above all, is he blessed in the 
good common-sense notions it imbeds of how to take 
care of himself. His body is understood, and its mar- 
velous mechanism and power realized ; it is to him the 
earthly dwelling of an immortal soul, — a temple. 


DRIFT. 


— One of the most interesting of the addresses at the Con- 
gress of Education, at New Orleans, was on the condition of 
education in the island of Jamaica, by Mr. George Hicks, as- 
sistant inspector of schools. Mr. Hicks made as plain, instract- 
ive statement concerning the progress of pwn education 
among the freedmen who constitute the vast majority of the 
people, and almost the entire public-school class. He com- 
pletely exposed the falsehood that ‘‘ Jamaica has been ruined 
by emancipation,” showing that the only ruin in the case has 
been of great non-resident landed proprietors, while the 
masses of the people have been steadily improving. His able 
address, if widely circulated, would be an encouragement in 
our attempts to educate the two millions of our colored youth. 
Mr, Hicks has printed a pamphlet respecting popular reading: 


clubs which will repay perusal. By means of this organization 
an immense amount of cheap reading-matter is distributed 
through the island. Our colored people are more intelligent 
and better off, and would demand a higher order of reading- 
matter, for which they would pay a better price. Neither 
would it be expedient for our public-school authorities to cir- 
culate sectarian religious tracts, leaflets, and journals. Buta 
similar organization for reading-clubs among several millions 
of both white and colored people in our country would greatly 
relieve the destitution of reading opportunities which is still so 
largely felt. 


— Prof. Dabney, of the State University of North Carolina, 
recently gave a valuable address in Raleigh on the need of a 
school of technology, a bill for the establishment of which was 
then being debated in the legislature. He produced samples 
of the various woods in which the North State abounds, and 
showed what an enormous tax her people are paying for all ar- 
ticles made of them because manufactured elsewhere. So far 
North Carolina has been so engrossed in pouring forth its 
youth into other states in the southwest and west that it has 
failed to realize its own magnificcnt advantages for becoming 
one of the most powerful commonwealths of the Union. The 
new North State only needs a thorough system of public edu- 
cation, with an industrial annex, for both races and all classes, 
to bring her out, in a generation, into a greater prosperity than 
her wildest political economists now dream possible, 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS. 


Mountainous scenery is always pleasing to the eye. The 
boldness of the Sierras, the grandness of the Alps, the pictur- 
eequeness of the White Mountains or the Green Hills of Ver- 
mont, are always attractive to strangers, and bring to their 
neighborhood many visitors from different parts of the world. 

Proportionally, probably, quite as many travelers from the 
old Bay State annually visit famous mountain resorts as from 
any other section of the world. But this is by no means be- 
cause Massachusetts herself has no beautiful mountain scenery, 
—at least, it cannot be because she is destitute of charming 
hill country. The Blue Hills of Milton, the fine outline of 
Wachusett, the elegance of Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke, 
the unequaled picture of and from Sugar Loaf; and last, but 
by no means of lesser consequence, or of insignificand elegance 
and variety of picturesqueness and beauty, the Berkshire Hills, 
whether viewed from Adams, Williamstown, Pittsfield, Lanes- 
borough, or Hinsdale,—all of these offer fine views for the 
painter, beautiful prospects, choice scenery, in some respects 
not surpassed by more pretentious or more noted sections. 


In journeying through Berkshire County, one thing that 
strikes the traveler as specially noticeable and agreeable is the 
neatness and comfort and air of taste surrounding the white 
cottages, with green blinds, dotting everywhere the hill-sides 
and the valleys. To one who is familiar with the educational 
history and status of this commonwealth, this air of thrift and 
neatness tells an interesting story of schools and education. 
Its parallel in this regard can be found only where a good 
school-system is in successful operation, well sustained by the 
people. How much of the thrift, intelligence, and happiness 
of that section of the state is due to Williams College, the ex- 
cellent seminaries at South Williamstown, Pittsfield, and other 
places, and the public schools, graded and ungraded, in the 
several towns, will never be fully known. To Presidents Hop- 
kins, Chadbourne, and Carter; to Principals Benjamin F. Mills, 
George F. Mills, Rev. C. V. Spear, and Miss Mary E. Salisbury, 
the good people of Berkshire owe a debt of gratitude which 
they can never repay. 

A brief visit to ‘‘ Greylock Institute,’’ South Williamstown, 
revealed a school of singular excellence and unusual complete- 
ness in its appointments. For many years this school has been 
a home for from fifty to seventy-five, or more, boys, who have 
received the best of educational training while sharing in the 
advantages of a cultivated and refined Christian household. 
Benjamin F. Mills, A.M., is the proprietor, and George F. Mills, 
A.M.,—a critical Latin and Greek scholar,—is the the prin- 
cipal. They are assisted by a large teaching force, of excellent 
material. The main building is an elegant one, built anew,— 
after a fire,—about a dozen years ago, three stories high, and 
is nearly one hundred feet in extreme width, and one hundred 
and sixty or seventy feet inlength. It is thoroughly appointed 
and furnished, heated by steam, and lighted by gas. A well- 
arranged gymnasium is attached. The school is situated on 
an elevated plateau, in the midst of a charming and pictur- 
esque valley, nine hundred feet above sea-level, in a healthful 
climate, and far removed from the temptations of towns and 
cities. 

The school is the principal attraction of the place, there 
being besides it, but a small village, a single church, post-office, 
and a hotel, kept by ‘‘mine host’’ Sabin, where ‘‘ man and 
beast’ are well cared for, and the table is both attractive and 
wholesome. 

A visitor is almost amazed at the faith Mr. Mills has dis- 
played in the success of this school, as evidenced by an invest- 
ment of from $75,000 to $100,000 in the buildings and their 
furnishings. This is one of the schools,—and of others we 
shall speak hereafter,—which furnish the greatest advantages, 
comforts, and privileges to boys in their school-days, and one 
of the institutions of which New England may well be proud. 


Above her manufacturing establishments, above her trade and 


commerce, in their results and their influence upon the coun- 
try, these educational institutions of New England, and of the 
new states, which have been so largely peopled from New Eng. 
land stock that they form a second, or a new, New England,— 
these educational institutions, especially the higher grade 
schools and colleges, are the chief glory of our land. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— It would not have been a bad idea, under the circum- 
stances, to have unveiled the Washington Monument on the 
Fourth of July. That is Washington’s birthday, to all intents 
and purposes. 


— February 22d is a holiday in twenty-four states. It is 
said in the books that Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Missouri, North Carolina,jOhio, 
Oregon, Tennessee, and Texas, have not so distinguished it. 


— A private note from Prof Charles DeGarmo, dated Halle, 
Feb. 14, has the following announcement of the death of that 
distinguished professor of pedagogy, so well and so widely 
known in this country: 

Dr. Karl Volkmar Stoy, professorin the University of Jena, 
Sachsen- Weimar, and director of the Jena Semi- 
nar, died on the 23d of January last, after a brief iliness. He 
was 70 years old. It is not yet known what course will be pur- 
sued in regard to the Pedagogical Seminar. 


— Oregon has just passed a prohibitory liquor law. Kansas 
has refused to submit her liquor amendment to the people. 
The Chicago Current says: ‘‘ The probibitionists of Minnesota 
met in state convention at Minneapolis last Tuesday, and those 
of Michigan at Lansing Wednesday. Ohio's legislature is 
busy with the same subject. It may be seen that the propa- 
ganda is by no means an electioneering dodge. The leaders 
may make mistakes, but they do not carry the idea in their 
pocket.”’ 


— The College Young Men’s Christian Associations of New 
England held their third annual meeting at Harvard Univer- 
sity, Feb. 20—22. About one hundred and twenty represent- 
atives were present. Addresses were made by Rev. A. P. Pea- 
body, D.D., Rev. Phillips Brooks, Mr, Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
Mr. Wm. E. Dodge, Jr., Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D., and others. 
The sessions were interesting and profitable, and earnest dis- 
cussions were held on various subjects tending to the advance- 
ment of the work in which the associations were engaged. 
The conference closed with farewell exercises in Holden 


Chapel. 


“How To Teacu.’”’—In Dr. Orcutt’s new book, entitled 
School- Keeping, one of the most important chapters is upon 
** How to Teach.”” This little book gives a fund of excellent 
advice to teachers, and is written in a singularly charming 
style. When once taken up it will be difficult fora thoughtfal 
mind to lay it down till the reading of it is finished. From 
the chapter mentioned above, we make the following extract : 


Nor can the Socratic method of conducting recitations be 
aque. asarule. Questioning should never take the place 
of recitation, for obvious reasons. It is useful sometimes, in 
connection with recitation, to direct the class to special 
thoughts or topics which have been overlooked, and, in exam- 
inations and reviews, to ascertain the scholar’s standing. It 
requires much skill and care to question a class properly when 
it is allowable. No leading question can be tolerated either in 
the court or school-room. [| will here illustrate this unpar- 
donable method of conducting recitation, by an actual exam- 
ple, once reported by a visitor to one of the public schools in 

assachusetts. The scholar was before his teacher, with 
Colburn’s First Lessons in his hand, and was called upon 
to read the following example: ‘‘A man being asked how 
many sheep he had, said that he had them in two pastures; in 
one pasture he had eight; and that three-fourths of these was 
just one-third of what he had in the other; how many were 
there in the other ?”’ In other words: three-fourths of eight is 
one-third of what number? The boy paused, looked wise, 
scratched his head, but said not a word. 

‘* Well, my boy,”’ said the teacher, ‘‘ one-fourth of eight is 
two, isn’t it?’’ ‘* Yes, sir,” replied the boy. ‘‘ Well, if two 
is one-fourth, three-fourths will be three times as many, won’t 
Yes, sir,’ was the answer. ‘‘And three times two 
are six?’ ‘Yes, sir.”’ ‘* Well, if six is one-third, three- 
thirds will be three times six, won’tit?’’ ‘‘Yes,sir.” ‘And 
then three times six are how many?” Noanswer. ‘‘ Why, 
7 ., said the teacher. And the boy answered again, 
** Yes, sir. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE PREMIUMS. 


THE BICKNELL FUND. 


The Committee of the American Institute of Instruction, to 
whom has been intrusted the expenditure of the income of 
Tue BIcKNELL Funp for 1885, offer the following premiums: 


One Premium or Tuirty DoLiars 
for the best essay, not exceeding five thousand words, on the 
topic, “The Teacher's Tenure of Office.” 


One Premium or Tuirty DoLiars 
for the best essay, not exceeding five thousand words, on the 
topic, “The Functions of a Normal School.” 


These essays should be prepared and sent to the Secretary of 
the Committee, on or before June 1, 1885. They should be 
legibly written, as printer’s manuscript, and signed by fictitious 
name; this, with the real name, should be mailed in a sealed 
envelope to the Secretary, with stamps inclosed for the return 
of manuscript if not err 

D. B. Hagar, Chairman, Salem, Mass. 
T. B. STOCKWELL, Sec., Providence, R. I. 


T. W. Bickneut, Boston. 
Boston, Jan, 16, 1885. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


— The Carolina Teacher,—the official organ of the State 
Teachers’ Association; D. B. Johnson, B. R Turnipseed, and 
L. B, Haynes, editors; $1.00 a year; Columbia, S. C.; Vol. I. 
No. 1; Jan., 1885. We welcome this new aid to the teachers 
of the Palmetto State. It has twelve pages, and is well printed 
on good paper, and is edited with ability. We wish it abun- 
dant success. 

— The National School Furnishing Co., Chicago, bave pub- 
lished a very valuable Manual to the Study of Geology, 
with classification tables, by Prof. S. H. Trowbridge. It wili 
be found exceedingly helpful in the object-method of teach- 
ing and studying nature. The classification of minerals is ex- 
cellent, and a key is appended to the classification of natural 
objects. Send for it. 

— The Dictionary of Bnoglish History announced by 
Cassell & Co., New York, will be ready in a few days. It is 
edited by Sidney J. Low, B.A., and F. S. Palling, M.A., and 
will be issued in one large octavo volume of 1,120 pages. The 
value of a dictionary of English history need hardly be dwelt 
upon. Why the want of one was not supplied long ago is the 
first question that suggests itself. Few dictionaries will be 
more frequently referred to by students, in and out of school, 
than this one. 

— Few cities publish more sensible or more valuable school 
reports than the city of Springfield, Mase. There are several 
topics in the last report of Superintendent Stone, which are 
treated briefly, but with such strong common sense and good 
judgment as to make the discussion valuable to all readers. 
We specially commend his remarks upon “Evening and 
Draughting Schools,” ‘‘ Free Text-books,”’ ‘* Detention of Pa- 
pils after School,” Physical Calture,”’ Teaching,” and 
** Continuance in School.”’ 

— Messrs. Roberts Brothers, Boston, announce for early 
publication the following, viz.: The Secret of Death, being 
a version, in a popular and novel form, of the Katha Upani- 
shad from the Sanskrit, with some collected poems, by Edwin 
Arnold; one vol., 16mo; price, 75 cents. Two stories of the 
seen and unseen,—The Open Door, The Portrait; one vol. 
1émo ; price, 75 cents. The What-to-Do Club, a story 
for girls, by Helen Campbell; 16mo, cloth; price, $1.50. Pink 
and White Tyranny, a society novel, by Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, with illustrations by Sol Eytinge,—a new and cheap 
edition of this fascinating work; price, $1.25; paper covers, 50 
cents. 

— Just published by A. 8. Barnes, & Co., New York, The 
Works of Virgil, with Explanatory Notes, by Edward Sear- 
ing; 719 pages, 8vo, cloth, illustrated; price by mail, postpaid, 
$2.00. This work isa revision and enlargement of Searing’s 
Atneid, and contains, in the following order: I. The first six 
books of Alineid, with map of the Roman Empire, and life of 
Virgil ; Il. Eclogues; III. The Georgics ; The notes at the 
foot of each page are brief and purely explanatory. They are 
illustrated by engravings of antiques. At the close of the 
work will be found a Virgilian Vocabulary, giving definitions 
of all Latin words found in the book; and an appendix con- 
taining,—1. Exhaustive questions on the first thirty-three lines 
of “aeid, prepared by the late Samuel H. Taylor, LL.D, 
principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., than whom 
there was no better Latin instructor in the land. 2 A Met- 
rical Index. 3. A fac simile of a page of an original MS., 
giving verses 26 to 44 of 6th book of “eid. Ample reference 
to the latest editions of the leading Latin grammars are also 
given. For specimen copy, price $1 75, address the publishers. 


The Historical Reference Book. By Louis Heilprin. 
New ork: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $3.00. 


This valaable reference-book comprises a chronological table 
of universal history, dealing separately with the events of dif- 
feren: countries. The eventsin any one year are not arranged 
chro. logically, but each state is introduced independently. 
In sen 2 instances several countries are grouped together in 
oae division whenever the connection of events demanded it. 
In the department of the Chronological Dictionary of Uni- 
versal History, the statements are very concisely given, and a 
vast amount of usefal information is given in a brief space. 
In the department of the Biographical Dictionary, great dis- 
crimination has been exercised in the selection of subjects. In 
the matter of dates, chronological accuracy has been the aim 
of the author. This is a peculiarly difficuit task as standard 
authorities, even, differ very widely, sometimes caused by 
faulty printing, and often from incomplete data. To teachers, 
editors, and students this work is of inestimable value. It 
has over 560 well-printed pages, and is bound in substantial 
library binding. 


In the Trades, the Tropics, and the Roaring Forties. 

By Lady Brassey. Henry Holt & Co. Price, $5 00. 

This is an intensely interesting and instructive book, by 
a lady whose fame is world-wide from her previous books 
of travel, the authorized editions of which are Around the 
World in the Yacht “Sunbeam,” and Sunshine and Storm 
in the Hast, all published in America by Henry Holt & Co. 
The route of the journey described in this elegantly illustrated 
volume was from England to Madeira, Trinidad, Venezaela, 
Jamaica, scross Jamaica to the Bahamas, to the Bermudas, 
Az res, and back to England. The graphic sketches are made 
very attractive by the 202 wood engravings which illustrate the 
text, and also by the nine excellent maps which enable the 
reader Ww follow the “Sunbeam” iu its wanderings, The 


characteristics of the peoples and places visited, make this ele- 
gant book one of the most entertaining and instructive of the 
publications of the present year. Special credit should be 
given to the enterprising publishers for the artistic and typo- 
graphical beauty of this work. 


A Memorial of Rev. Warren H. Cudworth. By his Sis- 
ter. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $150 For sale by 
the publishers. also at the Unitarian Rooms, No. 7 Tremont 
Place, and at No. 3 Wesley Street, East Boston. 

Mr. Cadworth was one of Boston’s noble band of philanthro- 
pists. As preacher, pastor, soldier, and friend, he was the peer 
of any man in the whole land. He was born in Lowell, Mass., 
in 1825, and loving books and music, he determined to prepare 
for college, which he did at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 
and entered Harvard College, graduated with honor, entered 
the Divinity School, and preached his first sermon at Somer- 
ville (Rey. Mr. Pope’s Church), July 6, 1851, and graduated 
nine days later with credit. He spent a few weeks in travel, 
and began his life-work in East Boston, Feb. 1, 1852. He was 
& great worker in the Sunday-school. In 1861, June 1, he 
went into camp with the First Massachusetts, as chaplain in 
the army. After four years of heroic and patriotic service he 
returned to his parish, and labored for his Master with great 
fidelity until Thanksgiving Day, 1883, when, in the midst of a 
large congregation, while at prayer, he tottered and fell dead. 
His sister has done her memorial work with skill, and his let- 
ters tell the story of his noble life. The volume is one of un- 
usual value and interest,—the record of an herole Christian 
life. 


The Life of Abraham Lincoln. By Isaac N. Arnold. Chi- 

cago: Jansen, McCiurg & Co. Price, $2 50. 

Hon. E. B. Washburn has written an interesting introduction 
to this admirable life of Lincoln, the author of which died a 
few days after its completion and did not oversee the publica- 
tion. Mr. Arnold knew Mr. Lincoln thoroughly, and was 
familiar with his personal and political character, having been 
for a quarter of acentury a close friend of Mr. Lincoln. He 
sketches the early history of the Lincoln family and his early 
life, his career in the Iilinois Legislature, quotes from his 
speeches, and outlines his career in Congress and at the bar. 
The chapters devoted to the “irrepressible conflict”’ on the 
slavery question, ‘‘ The Straggle for Kansas,”’ ‘‘ The Organiza- 
tion of the Republican Party,’’ ‘,The Lincoln and Douglass De- 
bate,”’ his election to the Presidency, his administration dur- 
ing the Civil War, etc., are of the very highest interest to all 
students of history. It is a work worthy of one of America’s 
greatest men. His records are entirely reliable, and he brings 
out the characteristics of Mr. Lincoln’s life and incidents of 
his wonderful career with candor, fairness, and accuracy. It 
is a model specimen of American biography. 


The Age of Chivalry ; or, Legends of King Arthur. By 
Thomes Bulfiach, Boston: 8. W. Tilton & Co. $2.50. 


This is a new, enlarged, and illustrated edition of this ad- 
mirable work, revised by E. E. Hale, and treats of “‘ King 
Arthur and his Knights,’’ ‘‘The Mabinogeon,” ‘‘ The Cru- 
sades,’’ ‘* Robin Hood,” etc. It imparts the pleasures of clas- 
sical learning to the English reader by presenting the stories 
of the second ‘‘ age of fable,’’ in a popular form suited to 
modern taste. This age was at the dawn of the several states 
of modern Europe. Mr. Hale has inserted in this edition 
many of the stories in the original language of Sir Thomas 
Mallory, and one or two new stories of the ‘‘ Mabinogeon,”’ 
and added several new chapters, showing what the age of chiv 
alry was in English history, as a means of illustration of the 
tales of the knights of King Arthur’s time. He has drawn 
upon Froissart and other ancient chroniclers, from Bishop Per- 
cy’s collection of old English Ballads, and Ritson’s ballads of 
**Robin Hood.’”? The use made by Tennyson and other mod- 
ern writers of these legends makes such a volume indispen. 
sable to the student of literature and also to the intelligent gen- 
eral reader. The volume is beautifully printed, and bound 
uniform with Age of Fables, Legends of Charlemagne, etc. 


Masterpieces in English Literature. By Homer B. Sprague, 
head-master of the Girls’ High School of Boston. 445 pp. 
Chicago: 8, R Winchell & Co. Introduction price, $1 50 


The name of Col. Sprague alone is sufficient gnarantee of 
the high character of the editorial work done in this volume, 
and the great praise given to it when first published, some 
eight or nine years ago, by the best scholars and critics, pre- 
cludes the necessity of an extended notice at this time. The 
work has been brought to our attention by its present pub- 
lishers, who have evidently appreciated its superior merits, and 
by purchasing the plates have rescued it from threatened ob- 
livion with a purpose to place it prominently before the schools 
It,contains, entire, Chaucer's exquisite tale of Patient Gri- 
selds,”’ Spenser’s ‘‘ Epithalamium,”’ several of Bacon’s essays, 
Shakespeare’s “‘ Macbeth,”’ Milton’s ‘‘Areopagitica,” “ Mask of 
Comus,” and ‘‘ Hymu on the Nativity,’ and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” A sketch of each author’s life and work is given, 
also copious explanatory and critical notes. A peculiar feature 
in works of this kind is the systematic studies in language, 
logic, rhetoric, and even vocal expression, by which the author 
has aimed to lay a scientific basis for oral reading and public 


essays, whose discussion will throw light upon the subject and 
the author. Without mentioning in detail the numerous other 
valuable features of the work, it should be added that for 
teachers desiring it the different selections, with the accom- 


panying notes, may be had bound separately, at twenty-five 


speaking. Freqaent topics are assigned for study, and for!) 


cents a part. Any teacher of English literature would be 
enriched by the possession of so choice a volume. 


George Eliot's Life. As Related in her Letters and Journals. 
Arumasd and edited by her husband, J. W. Cross. With 
illustrations. In three vols. New York: Harper & Bros. 


These books will be welcomed by thousands of American 
admirers and readers of George Eliot’s works. Mr. Cross says 
that “‘ the life has been allowed to write itself in extracts from 
her letters and journals.”” Nothing could better show to the 
reader the process of development of her intellect and character. 
Shewas the author of twenty volumes that have attracted the 
attention of the reading world, and revealed the marvelous 
ability she possessed in the department of literature. These 
volumes open to the reader, through the presentation of her 
daily life, the domestic and affectionate side of her nature. 
Mr. Cross has confined himself mainly to the work of selection 
and arrangement of materials. A view of the intimate life of 
George Eliot reveals the fact that her happiness was found 
largely in the joys of the hearthside, and her greatest delight 
in life was the love of her true friends. The volumes are illus- 
trated with her portrait, taken in 1864; the home of her child- 
hood at Griff, with the farm offices; her home near Coventry, 
in Foleshill road; a portrait of Mr. Robert Evans, her father; 
Rosehill; a portrait of George Eliot, engraved by G. J. Stodart 
at the age of 30; the drawing-room at the Priory; a fac simile 
of her hand-writing; a view of her honse in Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea, and the heights, Witley, from a sketch by Mrs. Alling- 
bam. The mechanical execution of these books is excellent, 


and we predict for them an immense sale. 


Curve-Tracing in Cartesian Co-ordinates. By William 
Woolsey Johnson, Prof. of Mathematics in the U. S. Naval 
Academy. Price, $100, New York: John Wiley & Sons. 
This manual treats of the definite problem of ascertaining 

the form of a curve, given by its equation in Cartesian co-ordi- 

nates in such cases as are likely to arise in the actual applica- 
tions of analytical geometry. The methods employed are exclu- 
sively algebraic, no knowledge of the differential calculus being 
assumed. Thus restricted, the treatment is complete in all 
essential poiats. To this the author introduces at an early 
stage the device of the analytical triangle, and uses it in con- 
nection with all the methods of approximation. Lists of ex- 
amples for practice are given at the end of each section. No 
work extant treats of the use of curves in a more sensible and 


scientific way. 


Bread-Pills; A Study of Mind-Cure. By C. M. Barrows. 
88 pp., paper, price 35 cents. Mutual News Co., Boston, 
Agents. 

This is the first popular work that has attempted to inform 
the public concerning the apparent wonders of psychical heal- 
ing, or what is jast now all the rage in Boston,— mind-cure, 
The author, who seeu.s very much at home with his subject, 
treats the modern developments of the so-called science in their 
relation to all other forms in which such cures have been prac- 
ticed, and points out very clearly how the thing isdone. The 
story as here treated is fascinating, and increases in interest to 
the end; and when he has finished, the reader feels the cures 
that had seemed so wonderful, to be mysterious no longer, and 
that the sensible hints so cleverly conveyed in the volume, are 
worth putting into practice, whether he becomes a convert to 
** Christian scieuce”’ or not. 


Origin of Cultivated Plants. By Alphonse Da Candolle, 

Price, $2.00. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 

This instructive book belongs to Appletons’ International 
Scientific Series, and gives careful and systematic, as well as 
exhaustive information pertaining to a branch of knowledge of 
interest to agricultariste, botanists, and even historians and 
philosophers, in their conceptions of the ameliorating influ- 
ences of civilization. The author, who is a member of about 
all the academies of science that exist, corrects some of the 
errors of Linnwas, following them back to the times of the 
Greeks and Romans, He also records the centuries that each 
epecies of plant has been in cultivation, and how its culture 
has spread. The exhaustion and disappearance of once well- 
known species are also mentioned. In a word, all that can be 
recorded of the plant kingdom is given in the four hundred 
and fifty and more pages of the volume. After showing in 
what manner and at what epochs cultivation began in differ- 
ent countries, and the methods for discovering or proving the 
‘‘ origin of species,’ he proceeds to consider, in detail, plants 
cultivated for their subterranean parts, such as roots, tubercles 
or bulbs ; for their stems or leaves; for their flowers, or for 
the organs which envelop them; for their fruits, and for their 
seeds. In Part III. the author furnishes a general table of 
especies, with their origin, and the epoch of their earliest culti- 
vation, and conclades with general observations on cultivated 
plants, showing that they belong to fifty different families, 
ete, All flower-lovers will find accurate information about 
their favorites in this book. A good index aids its handy use. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Christianity ; by Benj. F. Tefft, D.D., LL.D. ; $1.50. 


nstructive Reading for the Young, Original and Se- 
ected; by Jones. Chicago: Heary A. Summer ; Boston: 
Chas. N. Whitney. 


The Bride's Fate; by Mrs, Emma D. &. N, orth, iladelphia: 
accalaureate Sermons; A. P. Peabody, D.D., LL D ; $1.25. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co ye RR Questor. or Days in’ Concord; by 
Julia R. Anagnos; 60 cts. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Jobo Ams Comenius: his Life and Educational Works; by 8, & 
Laurie, A.M., ¥,8,3.; $1.00, New York; Macmillan & Co, 


and 
Boston: Lee & 8h 
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Educational Convention 
AT NEW ORLEANS. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS — DEPT. OF SUPER- 
INTENDENCE, AND SPECIAL DELEGATION OF 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AS8OC, 


New Orveans, La., Feb. 23, 1885. 


A public reception of International Congress of Educators, | 
Department of Superintendence of the National Association | 
and of Special Delegation of National Educational Association 


appointed at Madison, Wis., July 23, 1884, was held at Werlein 
Hall, New Orleans, on Monday, Feb, 23, at 1 o’clock, p. m. 
Hon. Louis Bush, president of Louisiana Educational Assso 
ciation presided. Excellent music was furnished by the New 
Orleans Eagle Brass and String Band, at intervals, during the 
meeting. Mr. Bush briefly extented to the large assembled 
audience a hearty welcome to the city of New Orleans and to 
the state of Louisiana. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. B. M. Palmer, D.D., of the Pres- 
byterian Church, New Orleans. 


Judge Fenner’s Address of Welcome. 


An address of welcome was given by Hon. Charles G, Fen- 
ner, associate judge of the supreme court of Louisiana, in 
the absence of His Excellency, Hon, 8, D. McEnery, governor 
of Louisiana, Jadge Fenner, said: 

I am here to occupy not to fill the place assigned to the gov- 
ernor in welcoming the educators of this country to this state 
and city. By a happy fortune we have now most remark- 
able congress of all peoples in this city, representing and illus- 
trating the arts, culture, sciences, and the material interests of 
the world. The Exposition shows the progress of the half- 
century, and transcends the expectations of all who had de- 
vised it. Education is the author of it all, 


whole South, and our young university here,—are seeking 
thoughtfully and earnestly for the best things applicable to our 
condition, wherever they can be found. We are not ashamed 
to acknowledge our short-comings, for we intend to remedy 
them. We know that we are not all alike, and that we can 
learn frém each other. I confess with humility that I think 
we can learn more from Massachusetts than she can learn 
from us,—and she thinks so, too. But knowledge, which is 
more precious than rubies, is a sort of wealth which its bolder 
is always willing to share. Our World’s Exposition is now 
keeping school for the nations, and Louisiana will, I trust, be 
one of its aptest pupils. Your presence here to-day we accept 
as an augury of good. We hope to pump you dry before you 
leave. We shall spoil the Egyptians of their fine gold of 
knowledge and their rubies of wisdom, and we expect to get 
rich enough in that line to go into the jewelry business. 

I have said that we blended the old and the new. Tulane 
University includes a medical college which, for more than 
half acentury, has been famous in the land. It has a law 
school which has long taught the civil law with the same ability 
which has made Cambridge famous as a seat of common law 
instruction. Its academic department is more recent, and 
your sessions here are coincident with the addition of indus- 
trial and manual training as a feature of our work. Thus we 
expect to become an important factor in a thorough system of 
education of the whole man for himself and for society. 

Our very buildings illustrate everything old and new in the 
way of architectural design, from the Greek temple tothe New 
Orleans style, which contains the classic and Creole. Our 
most beautiful buildings, however, are planned with matchless 
skill and finished with faultless taste and symmetry. Therein 
are grouped all things that utility can suggest, science de- 
mand, or wealth bestow. These stately structures are in the 
Spanish style of architecture, —indeed, they are castles in 
Spain. All that they need to take form and substance is for 
wealthy citizens to emulate the generous heart and open hand 
of the great benefactor of education in Louisiana,—Paul Ta- 
lane. His princely hand has bestowed the money and means 
to achieve desired ends in education, and the sage counsel and 
potent voice of this Nestor, who has survived three generations 
of men, summon and cheer the youth of his beloved city and 
State in the path he has opened for them. 


furnished the chart and the texts that have 
wrought all these marvels of the century. 
In conclusion he alluded to the common 
schools of New England, which were, he 
said, the great motive-power for the upbuild- 
ing of the grandest nation on the earth, 
The Exposition itself shows the results of 
the developing and moulding influence of 
the influences of education among all people. 
In closing he said: ‘**To you, gentlemen, 
who are engaged in stadying the philosophy 
of education, its uses and ite methods; to you 
who are to sit as a congress of educators and 
discuss the great problems of this science, I 
bid a most cordial, sincere, and hearty wel- 
come to our city and state,’’ 


MAIN BUILDING THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION 


Address of Col. W. P. Johnston. 


Col. Wm. Preston Johnston, president of Tulane University, 
gave the following felicitous address: 


Gentlemen of the Congress: It gives me great pleasure on 
behalf of Tulane University to add our welcome to that ex- 
tended by the eloquent gentleman who has just spoken author- 
itatively in the name of the commonwealth, of the city, and 
of our leading interests. Though speaking but for one of these 
interests,—the educational,—our guests cannot regard it as 
the least important themselves, since it includes so much of 
their own lifework and aspirations, 

In the spirit of those who have ed me, I offer our 
simple hospitalities,— academic and otherwise, — freely and 
without reserve, and I trust that the gentlemen here present, 
and other educators visiting us, will accept them literally, and 
consider Tulane Hall as their headquarters during their stay 
in this city. Let that be your educational exchange. Our 
libraries, lecture halls, and committee rooms are open to you 
and yours, while you are with us, and you must command 
without hesitation the services of our faculty and myself. 

I know that, as individuals, you are seeking after knowledge, 
and not here for amusement only. The.spirit of observation 
and investigation is wide-awake among you. You will, there 
fore, pardon me for pointing out to you that you will find in 
our university a curious anal to or rather, a typical repro- 
— of, the present anomalous condition of the southern 

ntry. 

You have heard of the Old South and the New South, and 
these are pictured, according to the fancy of the painter, with 
all the shades which optimism or pessimism may suggest. But 
believe me, we are the same,people we always were, though with 
a harder and wider experience, and under changed conditions. 
You will not believe the sneaks who tell you that we are sorry 
for what we havedone. Itisnottrue, You have also been un 
wise in believing the panderers to power who told you that we 
have not from the first, since the close of the war, honestly 
accepted all our daties aud responsibilities as American citi- 
zens. One of these duties is to manage our own affairs in our 
own way. This we have preferred to do. We have under- 
stood the actualities of our situation better than any stranger 
can teach them to us, for they are matters of life and death to 
us, and merely political experiments to them. We have been 
obliged to govern ourselves by the hard and practical rules of 
common sense, which do not always conform to the theories of 
Social reformers. One of these rules with us has been that 
the intelligence of the community, as at present embodied in 
the white race, must in some form or other govern the South- 
ern states. We have been working out this problem under va- 
rious difficulties, but with the help of Providence we think we 
will succeed. But we shall have to adjast our social and edu- 
cational relations according to our own standards,—our own 
prejadices, if you will. 

These standards look to and include the welfare, progress, 
> 0 development of every race and color on our soil. And if 
they seem to you in some respects to smack of a crabbed con- 
ervationn, nevertheless I trust you will believe us to be sincere 
wy wish to extend the light of knowledge to every class, 
Color, and condition in the land, and to promote the intelli- 
se! ce, virtue, and happiness of every individual on our soil. 

; * desire toeducate all We wish the broad foundation of 

mnnoe schools full of vitality and energy. We want higher 

antitations also, and we believe in the beneficent influence of 

1 erent university, broad, solid, and lifting high ite pinnacles 
ra the pure air of liberal thought and cultare. 

Bo alluded to the analogy between our university and the 

: uth, We are both building on the old, instead of casting 
own the altars and temples of our fathers. But we,—the 


I beg to repeat and enforce the hearty welcome which Js felt 
by all for the teachers,—heralds of the light,—whose feet are 
beautiful upon the mounts and shod with the golden sandals 
of truth. You are the captains and generals who are to dis: 
cipline that army which, twenty years hence, will be fighting 
in the mighty Armageddon, — the strife of good and evil. 


Welcome, soldiers in a good cause, for you bring to us the 
prescience of a better time coming. May your stay with us be 
as agreeable to you as it is to us, and may you take away a 
pleasant memory of our fair Southern land. 


Hon. John Eaton's Address. 
Hon. John Eaton, LL.D., Comr. of Education, Washington, 
D. C., spoke at great length of ‘‘ Education as a Factor in Civ- 
ilization.”” The interpretation of education is not limited to 


the moral, intellectual, or material interests of our people. 
All of these elements are to be taken into account in regarding 
education as a factor in the civilizing of modern times. Its 
influence pervades all of man’s relations in life. Education is 
not the same in any two individuals. Shape the educational 
forces so as to control the home, the — in all physical, 
mental, and moral relations, and you have a power for civili- 
zation. Skill in the teacher, good methods, all add to the po- 
tent forces to be used. The teacher stands not only in the 
place of the parent, but also in the place of the state. This 
fact should be an overwhelming motive to the teacher to do the 
noblest work. Teachers should take their position with a 
sense of the responsibility modern civilization lays upon them. 

Gen. Eaton, in closing, made an extended survey of the evils 
of society, to be remedied by education. All that concerns 
society is to be reached by education in its varied phases. Old 
methods must give way to the demands of modern times. 
Modern civilization takes into account the imbecile, the deaf, 
the blind, and all who are unfortarfate by birth and accident. 
Education covers the whole field,— the family, the school, the 
church, and the state,— and creates an international spirit of 
tolerance and forbearance. The school-master is the great 
inflaence in modern civilization. He can utilize the pen, the 
pulpit, the arts, the sciences, and all the physical agencies of 
the day and hour, to co-operate with him. Modern education 
demands the use of every power for the good of the whole 
people. 

Mr. Eston’s address was listened to with great interest, and 
will appear in full in print, in due time, No mere abstract can 
do justice to this learned resumé of the influence of education 
as a factor in modern civilization. 

John Hancock, LL.D., of Ohio, in the absence of Hon. 
Le Roy D. Brown, president of Department of Superinten- 
dence, responded to the welcome given by Judge Fenner and 
Prest. Johnston, in behalf of the Department of Superinten- 
dence. He extended to the southern educators hearty sympa- 
thy and fellowship. 

Address of Rev. A. D. Mayo. 

Rev. A. D. Mayo, associate editor of Taz JouRNAL OF Epv- 
CATION, of Boston, said that he felt that he was like a post- 
script of a letter, and he could not understand why he, an 
untitled man, should follow the deservedly great men that had 
preceded him, unless the postcript was to contain # message 
omitted in the body of the letter. It is but right that among 
these ministers of education there should appear one to repre- 
sent the 49,700,000 people who are to be affected by their delib- 
erations, The 300,000 educators of the land should note what 
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the millions have to say upon this subject. As I travel over 
the country I hear the multitude saying two things. One is, 
we are now going to live together, and become, by the union 
of interest and of thought, the grandest nation of the earth, 
The second is: That, being a great nation, we must be a pecn- 
liar people, and must show a new phase of national light. It 
would be useless for us to attempt to pose English aristocracy, 
or copy German soldiers, but we can do a new thing. We can 
show to the world, by building up our public schools, a nation 
in which citizenship shall be the synonym of intelligence. 
This 49,700,000 are also saying to you 300,000 educators, Hurry 
up your movements, and help us to train our children so that 
each child shall speedily obtain this desired end. I come to 
you bearing the wail of the nation, longing for its delivery from 
ignorance. Nowhere in my travels do I find even a village 
that is not to-day feeling the impulse of a revival in education. 
And to you teachers I bear a special warning. The people have 
decided to have good schools, and to put efficient teachers in 
place of incompetent ones. . 

I am glad also to note, as I passed through Washington, a 
change in the sentiment of our congressmen, on the subject of 
education. Many of them even formerly shunned me, afraid 
that [I would bore them with the subject of education. They 
were now glad to listen tome. We have in Congress two 
classes, politicians and statesmen. It isthe former who stand 
in the way of the passage of the Blair bill, which I fear will not 
become a law this session. These politicians will meet with 
their reward from the people in the next election, when they 
will justly descend into the politician’s grave. 

The great rising, pre-eminent interest in this country is edu- 
tion. This nation has progressed just as far as it is possible 
in every other line but this. And if we would reach a higher 
average, you gentlemen must lift the commonwealth. I wel- 
come you to your noble effort, because you assemble in the 
name of the children of the land. You come not at the sun- 
down of the day, but at the sunrising, when the whule horizon 
is filled with a glow of hope. It is the Children’s Day, a day 
when the children’s rights are at last being recogn'‘zad. 


Prof. F. Louis Soldan, president of the National Educational 
Association, responded in behalf of the National Association. 


[We have given above the report of the first day’s session. 
Next week’s issue will contain a full account, from our own 
reporter, of the subsequent days of these interesting and prof- 
itable meetings, with comments upon the same. ] 


HARVARD COLLEGE. 


THE STUDY OF GREEK OPTIONAL, 


The following will be the system of examinations for ad- 
mission to Harvard in 1887: 

I. ELEMENTARY STUDIES. 

1. singer amount of reading to be somewhat in- 
creased). 

2. Greek—The translation at sight of simple Attic prose. 

8. Latin—The translation at sight of simple prose. 

4, German—The translation at sight of simple prose. 

5. French—The translation at sight of ordinary prose. 

6. History—Ancient history and geography (as at present); 
or history of England and the United States. 

7. Mathematics — Algebra through quadratic equations. 
Plane geometry. 

8. Physical Science—Either (1) astronomy (Lockyer's Ele- 
mentary Lessons) and physics (Avery’s Elements of Natural 
Philosophy or Gage’s Elements of Physics); or (2) a course of 
experiments in the subject of mechanics, sound, light, heat, 
and electricity, not less than forty in number, actually per- 
formed at school by the pupil. These experiments may be se- 
lected from ‘‘An Elementary Course of Practical Physics,” 
by A. M. Worthington (Rivingtons, London), or from the 
‘* New Physics,’’ by John Trowbridge (Appleton & Co., New 
York), or from any similar laboratory manual. 

The faculty requests all teachers who can command the 
necessary apparatus to present their pupils in the second of 
these alternatives. 

Il. ADVANCED STUDIES. 


1. Greek—The translation at sight of average passages from 
Homer; or the translation at sight of less difficult passages 
from both Homer and Herodotus. 

2. Latin—The translation at sight of average passages from 
Cicero and Virgil. 

3. Greek and Latin Composition—To be based on prescribed 
passages of Greek and Latin authors. 

4. German— Lessing (Minna von Barnhelm). Schiller (Wil- 
helm Tell). Goethe (Hermann und Dorothea). Chamisso 
(Peter Schlemihl]). Freytag (Aus Neuer Zeit, chaps. 5, 6, 9). 
Translations at sight of modern German prose. Grammar 
and composition. 

6. French—George Sand (La Famille de Germandre) San- 
deau (Mile. de la Seiglitre [the play]). La Fontaine (Fables, 
books 1 and 2). Moliére(Le Bourgecis Gentilhomme), Racine 
(Andromaque). Corneille (Horace). Translation at sight of 
modern French prose. Grammar and composition. 

6. Mathematics—Logarithms—Plane trigonometry, with its 
applications to surveying and navigation. Either solid geom- 
etry or the elements of analytic geometry. 

7. Mathematics—Either the elements of analytic geometry 
or solid geometry; elementary mechanics. 

8 Physical Science— Physics. A course of at least sixty 
experiments in addition to those of the elementary physics (2) 
selected from the same or similar manuals, and covering the 
same subjects, but demanding more skill and more knowledge 
of physical theories and Jaws. 

9. Physical Science — Chemistry. A course of at least sixty 
experiments in ‘‘ general chemistry’’ actually performed at 
school by the pupil. These experiments may be selected from 
Nichols’, Green’s, Clarke’s, or any similar laboratory manual. 

The elementary studies are prescribed for all candidates, ex- 
cept under the conditions named below; and every candidate 
is further required to present himself in not less than two of 
the advanced studies. 

Any candidate who passes on one advanced study in addi- 
tion to the number otherwise required, thus anticipating an 
elective study of his college course, may omit either German 
or French in the examination for admission, and take it in his 
freshman ape as part of his regular work in place of the study 
anticipated. 

A candidate may satisfy the requirements for admission by 
presenting himself for examination: (a) On all th elementary 
studies, and on at least two of the advanced studies; (b) onall 
the elementary studies, with the exception of either German or 


French, and on at least three of the advanced studies; (c) on all 
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the elenicntary studies, with the exception of either Greek or 
Latin,and on at least four advanced studies, including 6 and one 
of the three numbered 7, 8, and 9; (d) on all elementary stud- 
ies, with the exception of either Greek or Latin, and of either 
German or French, and at least five advanced studies, includ- 
ing 6, and one of three numbered 7, 8, and 9. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Schoo! officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns, 
are invited to send all items of news that will be of local or genera! inter- 
est. School catalognes, programs, circulars, school reports, newspaper 


. articles, ete., are valued as sources of information and opinion. Keep | 


THE JOURNAL posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to 
your knowledge, 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


— New and extensive laboratories have been established at 
Bangor in connection with the University College for North 
Wales. They were inaugurated by Sir Wm. Thomson who 
emphasized the advantage of the great modern plan of giving 
students practical work in a laboratory, which was first put in 
practice at the University of Glasgow. 


— The Executive Council of the International Health Ex- 
hibition having decided to present the health portions of the 
works in its valuable library to the Parker Museum of Hy- 
giene, and the education portion to the city and guilds of Lon- 
don Technical Institute, the consent of the contributors is now 
being obtained for this purpose, and it is hoped that in a short 
time the librarian, Mr. Carl A. Thimm, may be able to trans- 
fer the libraries. 


— The Countess of Aberdeen has inaugurated a scheme for 
supplying warm dinners to the scholars of the public schools 
on the Haddo House estates. The idea is, that once started, 
the various branches should be self-supporting, and that each 
scholar shall havea warm dinner fora penny. Lady Aberdeen 
supplies the plant and apparatus, and also pays for those 
whose parents are unable to afford the dinner. 


— The Archbishop of York, in presenting the scholarships 
and rewards given by the Liverpool Council of Education to 
successful scholars in the elementary schools of that c.ty, dis- 
cussed the Latin and Greek question. It had been suggested 
‘that Latin and French might be substituted for Latin and 


/Greek. To those he would add another tongue, not studied 


by the people, and that was Eoglish. It was perfectly mon- 
strous that there should be a system of education in which 
Latin and Greek were taught, but not English. 


— Lord Reay was recently installed in the rectorship of St. 
Andrew’s University, Scotland. The subject of his address 
was ‘* University Reform in Scotland.’”’ He spoke as follows 
on the subject of the education of teachers: ‘* Are teachers to 
be trained at our universities ? An army of teachers, an army 
of examiners, is spread all over the country. Can anybody for 
one single moment believe that these armies can operate with 
skill unless they are instructed in tactics? Ofall astounding 
assertions the most astonishing certainly is that the men who 
are to teach theories, who are to test theories, are themselves 
not to be taught the theory of their own art. It isto the honor 
of the universities of St. Andrews and Edinburgh that this 
glaring defect has been mitigated. Do you require method in 
education? You probably admit this. How is method to be 
obtained in education ? Only by the pursuit of the philosophy 


of education. An educator must fiad out by what means sub- 
ject-matter is most rapidly, and at the same time most thor- 
oughly, assimilated; under what conditions that process of 
assimilation has to be carried on, what are the circumstances 
which militate against its success. The whole question of 
‘cram,’ the question of ‘overwork,’ the question of modern vs, 
classical education, the limits of secondary and of higher edu. 
cation, the neglect on the Continent of physical education,— 
in one word, the growth of mind, body, and soul, are problems 
which cannot be left to the solution of men who have simply a 
practical turn for teaching. We are not contending for an ex- 
amination in the philosophy, art, and history of education as 
the sole qualification for teachers. On the contrary, instead 
of the rough, practical test you now apply, you will be able to 
apply a test by which that practical efficiency which you nat- 
urally require can be tested, because you will see whether prac- 
tice and theory are in harmony. Good practice in education, 
as well as in games, is simply an example of the theory, which 
is the rule. A successful practical teacher is simply a teacher 
who carries on his business on the understanding that he wil! 
not depart from certain laws, which are a theory, after all, 
whether he likes it or not.” 


HOME NEWS. 
MAINE. 

—M. W. H. Snyder will close a very successful term of 
school in Wayne Village this week. His untiring efforts have 
been appreciated, and he will carry with him the good wishes 
of his pupils cn his return to Colby, where he graduates in 
June. 

— Agreeably to call, a meeting of the alamni of this old and 
honored institation, ‘ Kent’s Hiil,’’ was yesterday held in 


Frem George KR. Cutting, Auburn (N. Y.) 
High Schoeo!l.— We are agreed that our class is 
doing better work than ever ‘ore with Gardiner’s 


New Books for Young People. 


JUST OUT: 


THE MEDICIAN THEOREM AND) 4 girl in my employ has been cured of constitutional 


SCROFULA. 


“ English History for Schools.” 


Frem E. H. Wilsen, Priacipal Middle- 
town (Ct.) High Seheol. — The class has been 
deeply interested in the study, and have received cor- 
responding profit. Prof. Gardiner has written a work 
of great value for school children, and I have yet to 
see the work that equals it for this purpose.” 


GARDINER’S 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By Pror. 8S. R. GARDINER. 16mo, 457 pp. ; 
$1.00. Examination Price, 50 cts., post- 
paid. 

HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 


THE AMRERST COLLEGE 
Summer School» Languages, 


AT AMHERST, MASS, 


Will begin on Monday, July 6, and con- 
tinue five weeks. 

Twelve Departmerts, with nineteen 
Teachers. Religious service in French 
on Sundays. 


The location is one of the most 
beautiful and healthful in New England. 

The opportunities for the acquisition 
of foreign languages at this session are 
superior to those ever before offered at 
this popular Summer School. 


All members of the School have free 
admission to the Art Gallery, the val- 
uable and instructive Cabinets of Natural 
History, and the Library of the College. 


Por other information and programmes, 
address 


Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
THE 


Extraordinary Testimony 

Gathered by Committee of the State Teachers’ Arsoci- 
ation of New Jersey, Five hundred teachers and prin- 
cipais from twenty-three different States, pronounce 
the Tonic Solfa System superior to all other methods of 
teaching singing in schools, A copy of the Committee's 
report, with testimonials and other valuable infurma- 
tion, will be mailed free on application. 


The Tonic Sol-fa Music Reader, 


by F. and B.C. Unsgxp, approved by 
JOHN CURWEN (the founder of the system), is both a 
manual for the teacher and an attractive singing-book 
for tne pupil. Specimen copy by mail, 35 cts. Circn- 
lars and catalogues free. 


AMERICAN TONIC SOL-FA AGENCY, 
~ BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHILAGO. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE, 


A boarding and day school, in a western town of 20,000 
inhabitants, and nine railroads, with a present attend- 
ance of 130, Price of property $20,000, or if leased, 
the lessee purchases the household and school farni- 
ture for $2500 (worth nearly $4,000), and pay annual 
rental $1,500. A wood party can clear $3 per year, 
Applyto AMIKAM OBCUTS, Manager, 
N. E. Burean of Kducation, 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston, 


LITTLE ABRTHUR’S ENGLAND. By 
Lady Callcott. With 36 illustrations. Elegant) 
printed and bound in red cloth, giving in concise an 
easy language all the essentia! facts of English history 
for young people. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

LITTLE ABRTHUR’S FRANCE. On the 
lan of Little Arthur’s England, and bound in uni- 
orm style. 12mo, $1.25. 

* Exceptionally fitted to interest and instruct young 
people.”’—Boston Advertiser. 

HINTS TO OUB BOWS. By A.J. 8ymin ’ 
with an introduction by Lyman Abbott, D. D, 
Square l6mo. 75 cents, 

“No book of an equal number of pages, outside of 
the Bible, contains wiser advice andj counrel for the 
boys of America than thir.’’"—Journal of Education, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
510 43 Astor Piace, New Work. 


CHART; a clear demonstration, which con- 
clusively proves the commensurability of Sides and 
Diagonals of Squares. Price 25 cents. 

PRINCIPLES, THEORY AND PRAC.- 
TICE OF MATHEMATICAL COM- 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 60 
cents, 

‘*GROUNDWOBK TO CLASSIFIC A- 
TION” and ‘A PANORAMA OF 
EVOLUTION.» Both, $1.00. 

Any one of the above-named works will be mailed free 
to any address on receipt of price, sent to 
A LOVELL & Co., 16 Astor Place, N, Y. 
. L. 8. BROWNE, 23 Clinton Place. 

Or to the Author, 

CHAS. DE MEDICI, 347 Sixth Ave,N. Y. 
N. B.— Students wisbing private instruction in Analyt- 
ical Geometry may address CHA8 DE MEDIOI as above. 


scrofula by the use of Swift's Specific. 
J. O. MODANIBL, Allatoona, Ga. 
(This gentleman is father of the Governor of Ga.) 
Vanderbilt’sa millions could not buy from me what 
Swift's Specific has done for me. It cured me of 
scrofula of 15 years standing. 
Mrs, ELIZABETH BAKER, Acworth, Ga. 
SNATCHED FROM THE GRAVE.—I was brought 
to death’s door by a combination of eczema and erysip- 
elas, from which I had suffered for three years. Was 
treated by several physicians with iodide potassium, 
which seemed to feed the dizease. I have been cured 
sound and well by the use of Swift’s Specific. 
Mrs, Saraa E. TuRNER, Humboldt, Tenn. 
Swift's 8 fic is entirely vegetable, Treatise on 
Blood and Skin Diseases mailed free, 
Tar Swirt Speciric Co., Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga. 
or 159 W. 23d St., New York. 
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“WHAT is the World coming to? The poor man is now on an equality w 
so far as books are concerned.”—Central Baptist, St. Louis. 

A HAPPY MAN. ‘Giveaman this taste (for good books), and the means of gratifying it, and 
you can hardly failof making a happy man. You place him in contact with the best society in every 
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100-PAGE CATALOGUE sent free. The best lit- 
erature of the world at the lowest prices ever known. Books 
sent for EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYMENT 


Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl Street, New York. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY | 


For an educator who desires to establish a Private 
School in the West. In adelightful town of 3000 inhab- 
itante, a short distance from Moines, lowa, a build- 
ing with a half-acre of land, every way suited to board- 
ing and day school purposes, is offered for sale at 
$2,500, only one-half its cost. Terms easy, and es. 


$20 per month. For full culars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
610 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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Portland. 7 fhousand students have gone out from 


this isstitution, many of whom have become distinguished 


d state. 
in chure Bridgton Academy had a total of 307 students in 


hich less than fifty were residents of the town. Six- 

som peda besides several distant states, are represented in 
this schOO™ ing term of the Somerset Academy, at Athens, 
will commence Feb 16, with Mr. A. E. Austin as principal. 

— The Hawthorne Ciub (Bowdoin) recently held its first 

eeting, and discussed “* Fanshawe.’’——The Bowdoin Orient 
tains a communication proposing that an Alamni Memoria! 
ee be set apart to be observed in honor of Bowdoin’s illus- 
Day be vraduates. The class of 1825, with Longfellow and 
Hawthorne, takes the lead in respect to illustrious graduates. 
In the lecture course to be given by the Literary Society, 
Prof. Robinson will lecture upon ** Dynamite and its Kindred 
Explosives.” It is expected that Dr. Brown, who at present 
fills the chair of Mental and Moral Philosophy, will lecture 
upon Rufus Choate. The doctor had a long acquaintance 
with Mr. Choate, and so is able to speak of him from personal 
observation. 

— The schools 
Feb. 21-28. 


of Portland had a vacation of one week,— 


VERMONT. 


was unanimously voted to organize an alumni | Peter Bent Brigham, of Boston, took place on Feb 4, There 


were rhetorical exercises in the afternoon, and in the evening 
a lecture by Prof G. H. Perkins, of the University of Vermont. 
The speaker paid a high compliment to those graduates of the 
academy now in the freshman class at the university. One of 
these, Miss Hattie K. Andrews, leads the class, The spring 
term of the academy begins March 2. 

— On March 3 the towns are to vote upon the town-system 
of schools, and it is probable that some advance will be made 
by a further adoption of the system. A. N. Adams, Esq., of 
Fairhaven, a member of the last legislature, has published bis 
remarks upon the subject, The pamphlet supports the town 
system in a concise and convincing manner. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., will deliver the baccalaureate 
sermon before the class of ’85, of Harvard University, and will 
act as chaplain on class day.——The petition of the students 
regarding attendance at prayers, which was indorsed by the 
faculty, was referred by the board of overseers to Messrs. Pea- 
body, Brooks, and Lowell. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Dr. Mowry gave one of his lectures on United States 
History at the Normal School, Saturday morning, Feb, 28. 

— When the lads from the training-ships at Newport are on 
shore they are now to be provided with a place of resort, cheer- 


| the boys have had no place of resort, and have drifted into 


** Jack tars’’ need 


groggeries and kindred places. The youn 
e boys who live on 


i» inflaences equally as much as do 
and. 
CONNECTICUT. 

— At the last meeting of the Council of Education, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Prest.—Mr. Monteith of Union- 
ville; Sec. and Treas.—A. B. Fifield, of New Haven; Ez. Com, 
—Prof. Carroll of New Britain, Supt. Crosby of Waterbury, 
Supt. Dutton of New Haven. 

— Eleven young ladies graduated on the 25th ult. at the nor- 
mal school, and received diplomas from Gov. Harrison. The 
exercises were varied by illustrations of teaching methods, 
given by the teachers and members of the graduating class. 
All gave proof of the admirable practical work which is being 
done at the school under the direction of Prof. Carroll. 

— The annua! report of the Board of Education has just been 
issued. Sec, Hine takes strong ground in favor of consolidat- 
ing schoo) districts, showing that its advantages are so many 
and so great that none need fear to try the experiment. In 88 
towns the number of children has declined during the year. 
There are 987 schools having 20 scholars or less. The statistics 
show a depopulation of the k country, for the population of 
the state has increased over 40,000 in five years. Mr. Potter, 
the state agent, recommends the passage of a law requiring 
children to attend school, not merely 60 days in every 12 
months, but very nearly all the time when the schools are in 


- Academy, at Bakersfield, has closed a prosperous 
poy There LI 85 students in attendance, the largest 
The sixth annual 
f **Founder’s Day,’’ in honor of the founder, 


winter term. 
winter term 
observance 


in the history of the school. 


This has been ught about 


fal and well kept, where the influences will be for the better. 
TO 


some of the large-hearted Newporters who are using their in- 
flaence and contributing of their means forthisend. Formerly 


through the patient efforts of | session, unless they are properly employed at home or else- 
where. He claims that this would prevent much vagrancy and 


vice. 


ENAMELED. 


We think it is a very fair prop- 
osition that we make; viz.— 
We will send you FREE, on re- 
ceipt of your name and address, a 


sample of the 


ENAMELED CHALK CRAYON 


(DUSTLESS ) 


We have grown tired of prais- 
ing the Crayon ourselves, and in- 
tend now to let teachers do it: 
hence we want you to send fora 
sample, and begin at once. 

New York Crayon 
16 New Church St., 
New York. 


P.S.—We omitted to say that 
this Crayon is CLEAN, strong, du- 
rable and only 2 cents per gross 
dearer than the common Chalk 
Crayon. 


SAUVEUR 


SUMMER COLLEGE 
OF LANGUAGES. 


Tenth Session,-from July 6 to August 14. 

The College will be opened on July G, at the 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT: French, German, Italian 
spanish, Latin, Modern and Ancient Greek, Sanskrit, 
Anglo-Saxon, Comparative Grammar, Forma- 
felnnecaty English from the Norman Conquest. 
arhouure : 26 teachers. Attendance last year 435 

For Board and Room, address the manager, 

Mr. Wi. A. DEERING, A-M., 

Buarlingten, Vt. 
opitculars may be had at the book stores of F. W. 
Jenkin ~ New York ; Cart Schoenhof, Boston; W. R. 
— ine, New York ; at Prof. A.N. Van Daell, 1715 
ents b treet, Philadelphia ; and will be sent to appli- 
ae, Trot F. I. Merchant, Shurtleff College, Upper 

»lil.; Prof J. H. Dillard, Norfolk, Va , and by 
L. SAUVEUR, LL.D., Germantown, Pa. 


JUST ISSUED : 


COMENIUS: 


His Life and Works. 
By 8. §, LAURIE, A.M., F.R.S.E,, 


rofessor of the Institutes and Hist of Ea- 
cation in the University of Edinburgh.) 


240 pages. 12mo. Cloth Price, $1.00. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 
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WANTED, 


ladies in the West. Qualifications, — good he 
RCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley 8t.. Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE. 


*pecial 
tor pleasure travel. 


particulars, by mail, for ten cents. 
THOS. COOK & SON 


A SPECIAL COLLECTION OF NINETY-SIX 
HYMNS, TUNES andCHANTS 


FUNERAL 
MEMORIAL SERVICES 


Together with suitable ‘*Gos- 
pel Songs’’ new and old, de- 
sign to comfort those 


The 

hymns 
aud tunes 

in this little 
book are not 
sad or mourn- 
ful, but hopeful, 
cheering, and full of 


0 that mourn. 
“ Consolation.” 


EDITED BY 
JAMES R. 
Bound in flexible cloth for 
convenience in carrying in 


MURRAY. 
the pocket. Price, 35cts. each 


by mail, postpaid, $3.60 per dozen 
by express, not prepaid. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


PERFECT JEWELS. 


Life, Love, and Religion of all ages, to which has been 


Home,” with an introduction 
By T. DEWITT TALMAGE, D. D. 


ergravings % the world’s greatest artists, American and 
European. The music alone costs many times the price 
of the volume, and cannot be had in ang ether collec- 
tion. Agents wanted. Outfit and full instructions, $1, 


THAYER CO,, (Limited , 833 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


2 Beautiful Albums FREE! 


Upon receipt of only Twenty-five Cents we will send our 
large Illustrated Literary and Family paper, The Cricket on 
the Hearth, for Three Months, and to every subscriber we 
will also send, Free and post-paid, Two Beautiful Albums, 
the first containing a large collection of beautiful Lee ory 
views of New Orleans and the Great Exposition now being held 
there, embracing all objects of interest counected therewith, and 
the second ini hand , life-like photographs of all the 
Presidents of the United States, from Washington to Cleveland. 
These albums are very beautifully gotten up and artistically ex- 
ecuted, and are interesting and valuable souvenirs, worthy to 
adornany home. The first one hundred persons responding to 
this advertisement will each receive, in addition to the —— and 
Albums, an elegant Solid Gold Chased Band Ring, incase, 
free. Our paper contains 16 large pages, 64 columns, and is filled 
with the most interesting reading matter for all. This great offer 
ia made to introduceitinto new homes. Five subscriptions with 
Premiums sent for $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address, 

8. 


H. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place, New York. 


Tulane University, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, President. 


Academical, Law, and Medical Depart- 
ments; full corps of Professors; Classical, 
Scientific Philosophical, and Mechanical 
Courses; Modern Languages a specialty; 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian, 
with board in good families speaking 
correctly; Manual training. 


Climate mild. Terms moderate. 


SECRETARY OF FACULTY, 


499 m Tulane Hall, New Orleans, La. 


Estey Organ Co., 
ENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 
Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos: 


16 Hawley St., Boston. 


601 Wasuineron St., Boston, Mass. 


Matron for the boarding de partment of a college for 


ene tact, business ability, earnest religious charac. 
owe HIRAM 


Cook’s Excursion Parties sail from New York 
in April, May. June and July by firs*-class steamships. 
Tourist Vickets for Individual 
Travellers at reduced rates, by the best routes 


Cook’s Excursionist. with maps, ener 


261 Broadway, |N. ¥., or 197 Washington, 8t., Boston 


A collection of the choicest things in the literature of 


added some 50 most exquisite home melodies like 
“ Rock Me to Sleep, Mother,” and “ The Old Folks at 


It contains 600 pages 7x10, and nearly 200 most superb 


Pencil Sharpener, 


PATENTED SEPT, 2, 1884. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS, 
DRAUGHTSMEN, aud GENERAL OFFICE USE! 


Equally Effective for Lead or Slate Pencils. 


Simple in operation, durable in construction, 
Rapid, cleanly. aud absolutely positive 
ia accomplishing its work. 


Stimpson 


ANY CHILD CAN USE IT. 


Economical of time, 
labor, and pencils, 


PRICE, $5.00. 


Special discount for quantities 
of 10 machines or over. 


The Sharpener, packed, weighs about 9 Ibs., so 
cannot be sent by mail. Orders on which the full 
price ($500 each) is paid, and (which come from 
within the New England States, will be sent by ex- 
press, prepaid. On orders from other States, we will rebate 
to the purchaser one half of the express charges, which we 
will remit on receipt of statement of the amount paid. 


To save C.0O,D. charges, the money should in all cases be 
— by P. O. Order, express, or cashier’s draft, with the 
raer. 


guaranteed ; in other words, the machine can be returned at our expense, and the money will 


Satisfaction 
bs refunded, if not found perfectty satisfactory after four weeds trial. 


(We refer by permission to the publishers of Taz JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.) 


Sat 


Ad ‘ress GEORGE FROST & 


t@~ Send for circulars. 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
STATE AGENTS WANTED. 


ART, EDUCATION, AND PROGRES®. 


AN ACHIEVEMENT IN SCIENCE FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCHOLAR OR ARTIST. 


Indorsed by all the Principals in the Public and Private Schools throughout the 
country. Fourteen years’ constant use Md the Boards of Edu- 
cation of New York and P delphia. 


SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
SILICATE BOOK SLATES, 
BLACK DIAMOND SLATINC, 
LAPILINUM (Slated Cloth), 


A perfect, flexible Blackboard for Teachers, Sunday Schools, etc, 


SILICATE IVORINE SHEETS (an Imitation of Ivory). 


The surface is transparent, and may be applied over printing. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 


(General Headquarters for School Supplies, ) 


Office and Salosroom, {91 FULTON ST. COR. CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 504 


LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL ATLAS. 


SrEvenTH AND ENLARGED Epition. 112 Cotorep Maps. 


Price $1.50. Introductory Order, $1.20. 


(Pormer cost, $3.50) 
TOWNSEND MAC COUN, Pub’, 744 Broadway, New York. 


SCHOOL-KEEPING: HOW TO DO IT. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D, 


Author of “ The Class book of Prose and Poetry,” “ Suen from School-!ife Experience,’’ ‘ Teacher's 
Manual,” and “ Parents’ Manual.” 


A PRACTICAL AND VALUABLE SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE. 


Cuap. I, Theory and Practice ; II. How to Begin ; III. How to Govern ; IV. How to Teach ; V, Physical 
Cultare ; VI. Morals and Manners ; VII. Temperance in Schools. 


Address NWEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO, 


Cloth, 248 pages; Price, $1.00. 


Agents wanted ; Er2ellent commissions. 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Some Late Publications. 
Addie’s Hasband . ° D Appleton & Co, NY 
reece in the Times of Homer. mayenis 
American Decisions. Vol 60. ° e ° Freeman AL Bancroft & Co,San Fran 5 00 
The Evolution of Dodd, Smith D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 00 
Boys’ and Girls’ Atlas of the World, . ‘ e Monteith A ® Barnes & Oo, N ¥ 50 
Hints to Sunday school Teachers. “ ‘ Douglas E&JB Young & Co,NY¥ 25 
Day Dawn in Dark Places. Mackensle Cassell & Co, N 1 25 
heries of the World. . ymper 
The Young Teacher. Groser Cong. 8. 8. & Pub. Soc. Boston 15 
Christian Evidence. . e 0} 
Federation of the Empire. McGoun Dawson Bros, Montreal, Can 15 
The Way “ut. . Bellamy G P Putnam’s Sons, N 1 00 
The Bassett Claim. 4 Eliot “ “6 $1 00; 50 
Cocaine. 4 Knapp “ “ “ 75 
Queen of Hearts. ‘ Gun. & Posten = 
Great Potter Square (H. F. 8. L. 5" . Farjeon rper ros, N 
Rise of Intellectual Liberty. Holiand Henry Holt & Co, N ¥ 3 50 
Representative German Poems, . Koorts “ 3 50 
The Oyster in Maryland. . ° ° .  -Brooke Johns Hopkins Univ, Ralt 5 00 
My Lady Pokahontas ° ° ° ° Cooke Houghton, Mif. & Co, Boston 1 25 
Insanity Savage Henry C Lea’s Son & Co, Phila 2 00 
Physiology for the Young. e Blaisdell Lee & Shepard, Bos:on 1 
Evolution and « bristianity. Tefft “ 1 50 
Early Kings of Norway (8. L.. 514). . ° . Carlyle J W Lovell Co, Boston 20 
ing anc ing (S. L., 506). r 
Tales. 2-vols. ° Hoffmana Chas Scribner's Sons, N 3 00 
Personal Traits. Vol. 2. Mason “ “ 1 50 
Universalism. . Nye Univ. Pub. House, Boston 15 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— To divert myself from troublesome fancy, 
*tis but to run to my books. They always re- 
ceive me with the same kindness,— Montaigne. 


Soorr’s EmuLsion oF Pure Cop LIveRr 
Om, Wira in Incipient 
Consumption seems to possess remedial powers 
of great efficacy. It heals the irritation of the 


throat and lungs. Makes pure blood and 
builds up and fortifies the system against 
further inroads by disease. 


— The one prudence in life is concentration; 
the one evil is dissipation ; and it makes no 
difference whether our dissipations are coarse or 
fine. — Emerson. 

— We recommend Ely’s Cream Balm where 
acure for Catarrh is called for, and consider 
that we are doing the public a service by mak- 
ing its virtues known to those afilicted with 
this loathsome disease, for which it is in most 
instances a perfect cure. Pxck Bros., Drug- 
gists, Grand Ripids, Mich. Price 50 cents. 
See advertisement. 


— We were designed in the cradle, perhaps 
earlier, and it is in flading out this desiga, and 
shaping ourselves to it, that our years are spent 
wisely. —Lowell. 


— The half was never told of the wonderfal 
powers and virtues of that best of all medi- 
cines, Kidney Wort. It has been tried and 
proved. Its cures are numberless, and the 
record of (supposed) incurable cases that have 
yielded to its ir fluence, is astounding. If you 
have trouble with your Kidneys, Liver, or 
Boweils ; if you suffer from Constipation and 
Piles ; if you are a victim of Rheumatism or 
Malaria, take Kidney-Wort. You will find it 
the remedy you need. 

— The man of science who respects practice, 
feels great satisfaction in meeting men of prac 
tice who believe in science.—Prof. Atwater. 


—I am cured of Catarrh and deafness by 
Ely’s Cream Balm. My aunt was deaf in one 
esr. After using the Baim a few times her 
hearing wasrestored F.D Monkss, Insurance 
Broker, E!izabetb, N. J. Nota liquid orsuuff. 


— Single is each man born, single he dies, 
single he receives the reward of his good, single 
the punishment of his evil deeds.— Mann. 


tw A pint of the finest ink for families or 
8chuvis can be made from a 10c. package of Dia- 
mond Dyes. Try them. All druggists keep 
them Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington. 
Vt. Sample Card, 32 colors, and book of 
airections for two-cent stamp. 


— Hard words are like hailstones in summer, 
beating down and destroying what they would 
nourish were they melted into drops, 


— Ayer’s Sarsapariila is the best medicine 
for every one in the Spring. Emigrants avd 
travelers will fiud it an effectual cure for the 
eruptions, boils, pimples, eczema, ete, that 
brezk out on the skin — the effect of- disorder 
in the blood, caused by sea-diet and life on 
board ship. 


— Everybody wants to know the news. The 
latest is that Esterbrook is still making those 
delightfally easy writing a:d reliable pens that 
are 60 popular every where, 

Apvice TO — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup shouid always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from psin, and the 
little cherub awakes as “ bright as a button.” 
It is very pleasaut to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays ali pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhas, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cis. a boit ¢, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

FRAUDS AND ImITATIONS.—Let it be clearly 
understood that Compound Oxygen is only 
made and dispensed by Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard street, Philadelphia. Any 
substance made elsewhere, and called Compound 
Oxygen, is spurious and worthless, and those 
who try it simply throw away their money, as 
they will in the end discover. Send for their 
treatise on Compound Oxygen. It will be 
mailed free. 


ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
ra'\lroad to all depots. Families can live be ter 
for less money at the Grand Union Hove! than 
a. any other ass hotel in the city. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
State NORMAL SCHOOL, 
BRIDGEWATER, Mass., June 4, 1881. 
Mr. J. A. Swasky,—Dear Sir ; —The thiee 
thousand feet of slate surface you put on our 
blackboards two years ago has proved entirely 
satisfactory. We have used several other 
kinds of slate surface, but find uone equal to 
yours. I heartily recommend your work to 
those desiring a good blackboard. 
Yours traly, A G. Boypen, Prin. 


OHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 


EASTER MUSIC 


806 tf aow 


A NEW SERVICE FOR EASTER. 


PREPARED BY J. R. MURRAY, 


Consists of carefully prepared Responsive Read- 
ngs, interspersed withim usic written especially for the 
service by Dr. Gro. F. Root, J. R. Murray. W. H. 
Pontivs, D. B. Towxer, T. P.Westenponr, and others. 

The Readings are so practically arranged that the 
Responses may be used either by the school as such - 
by classes or individuals, or by a combination of all’ 
thus insuring greater variety and interest. : 

The Subjects Treated of, are: 

The Prophecy; The Conspirsey: The Betrayal: The 
Trial; The Insults; The Crucifixion: The Burial: The 
Resurrection; The Ascension: The King of Glory and 
The Lesson. 16 pages. Priee,5 cents each by 
matl. postpaid, or 50 cents per doz.: $4.00 2 
hundred by express. charges not prepaid, 

Tar Stoxy or tae Resvrrection and Easrer ANGELS 
are two very successful services, issued in former 
years. Price of each same as for He ls Risen.” 

Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
tech st. Cincinnati, 0. 
HOW National Subscription Agency 


Oldest of the kind in th- U. 8. 
Order all PERIODICALS Americar 


TO and Foreign, at CLus Rares. Send 
all line of SOCHEDLER’s SUPERICR 


stamp for complete Catalogue Teach 
GLOBES always on hand. Price 


ers supplied with Books, and Station 
. Be 
268 18% Bromfield 8 


OF EDUCATION. 


QUINCY PRACTICE PAPER. 


Four Series of Ruling. 


Neutral Tint or Fine White Paper. 
USED BY ALL PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS. 


PERFECT PENCIL TABLET. 
Five Sizes — Ruled or Piain. 


Stationers and Booksellers 
SELL THEM. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


ACME STATIONERY & PAPER CoO., 


146, 148, 150 Centre Street, New York. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Emter- 
linear Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Emterlinears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 
Classics. Specimen e and Cata free. 

416 CHARLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Physiological “Charts of Life.” 


Printed in Ojil-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
Send for Circular, OCABRBOLL W. CLARK, N. £Z. 4gt., 75 Mawiey St., Beston. 


Something New. 
BEST BOOKS YET PUBLISHED. 


CAMPBELL’S READING SPELLERS. 
ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Highly commended as meeting a want long experienced by 
all progressive teachers. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES: 


D. VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., New York. 


A GREAT SPECIAL OFFER. 
500 GENUINE WALTHAM WATCHES ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 


FOR $10.00. 60 Days 


The Watch is a GENUINE WALTHAM 
‘We Propose to Sell Out 


MOVEMENT, and is warranted 
cellent 

Our Immense Stock 
of the 


The cases ate made of 
Celebrated Waltham 


the Celebrated New Met- 
al, Imperial Gold, and so 
closely resembles the gen> 
wine article that even Za- 

résfailtodetectany dif- 
erence. 

They look as rich ,wearas 
well, and areas good and 
will last as long as any 
watch costing 3100. This 
is the first instance where 
a genuine Waltham move- 
ment has been put in an 
Imperial_gold case, The 
cut is a Fac-Similie of one 
of the many designs 


‘UNDERSTAND 


This is a Genuine Ware 
ranted Waltham Watch, 
and one which we guare 
antee in eve respect, 
Every watch % adjusted 
to heat andcold, and they 
will never vary in theis 
excellent time keeping 
qualities in any tempera- 
ure. 

If not just as ted 
we will cheerfully refund 
money. Order atonce ant 
get one of these Elegant 
Waltham 
$10.00, nd money 
registered letter, P. g. 


and to do so quickly, 
and realize the Cost Price 
of them we make this 


Offer Extraordinary 


To the first 500 persons 
ordering one of our 
$30.00 Hunting Case 
Waltham Watches we 
will send one, all postage 
paid, for $10.00, but in no 
case will we seod more 
than one at this price to 
any one person. After 

Ps 7%, the first5CO are sold, the 

price will be $30.00 each 
orier or draft cn 


Yeo until our stock is 
all Orders to 


FRANKLIN M’F'G GO., 86 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


Illustrative Geology and Natural His-| yearne’s YOUNG FOLKS’ WEEKLY. 
tory Cabinets for Objective Study. The Handsomest (hild’s Paper Published. 


ze, $1 25 a year. 
Comprebensive and instructive. From 2.00 up; rrice, 
cash. Send for Lists, Testiwon als, ete. . P; Every Subscriber recetves a Premium. 


Send 2 cent stamp for sample copy. 
501 tf 3. H. TROW BRIDGE, Glasgow, Mo HEARNE & (CO.,, Publichers, 178 Br way, N.Y. 


Every School-room should be adorned with our Kdacatioual Pertraiw. 
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_ Loss and Gain. 


CHAPTER I. 
«| was taken sick a year ago 
With billous fever.” 

‘My doctor pronounced me cured, but I got 
Pb with terrible pains in my back and 
sides, and I got so bad I 

Could not move ! 


shrunk ! 
228 Ibs. to 120! I had been doctoring 
Pe a liver, but it did me no good. I did not 
expect to live more than three months. I 


began 
tite returned, my 
tem seemed 
using sever 


Hop Bitters I owe my life.” 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Feb. 1, 1880. Gentl 
I Malden, of sick headache.” 

Neuralgia, female trouble, for years in the 
most terrible and excruciating manner. 

No medicine or doctor could give me relief 
or cure, until I used Hop Bitters. 

Nearly cured me ; 

The seeond made me as well and strong as 

en a child, 

wt And I have been so to this day.” 

My husband was an invalid for twenty years 
with a serious 

“ Kidney, liver and urinary complaint, 

“Pronounced by Boston’s best physicians,— 

“Incurable!”’ 

Seven bottles of your Bitters cured him, and 
I know of the 

Lives of eight persons 

In my neighborhood that have been saved 
by your Bitters, 

And many more are using them with great 
benefit. 

They almost 


Do miracles ?”? — Mrs. E. D. Slack. 


How To GET yourself day and,night; 
eat too much without exe ; work too hard without 
rest ; doctor all the time; take all the vile nostrums 
advertised, and then you will want to know how to get 
weil, which is answered in three words,— Take Pp 
Bitters ! 

@” None genuine without a bunch of green Hops 


on the white label. Shun alt the vile, poisonous 
with “ Hop” or “ Hops” in their name, 


DIRECTORY. 


COLLEGES. 


UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes, Address the Hogistrar, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 PembertonjS8z. 
A Boston, Practicability a specialty. Circulars. : 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT y 
Dartmouth Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. k. RUGGLES. 344 as 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Boston. 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1,and Sept 
18 and 19, 1883, 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


Rs POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
43 uz Prest. CHARLES O, THOMPSON. 


ung Ladies. 
ly to Rev. Guo. GANNETT, A.M. 
uare, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn 
‘ae Mass. A home school of excellent eer: 


8 
6, 
dress CHAS, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Mik: STATE NORMAL ART estab 
lished for the advancement of art ed on anc 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at th< 
ool, 1679 Washington St. House), 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, : 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT Worozstur. For Both Sexes. 
For particulars, address 
_ 458 E. H. Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, 
The next term will begin 
on Wednesda: t. 3 lars 
TATR NORMAL SCHOOL 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS, 
or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BOYDEN, A.M, 
guns NORMAL SCHOOL, BaLem, Mass. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin. D. B, HAGA, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOO WRSTFIELD, Mass. 
For catalogues, J. G. BoorT, 138 
ODE-ISLAND STATR NORMAL SCHOOL, 


HAM, Mass. 
with entrance 


vanced Course for 
for Circular or information, T. J. MorGan, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 
NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


Providence. 
a Common branches. English and Scientific and 
Address Gorr. Rioz, & SMITH, Principals. 


and 23¢ per dozen, 


TRIFLES. WANTED, 
—A western senator was overheard to say pasties 
hie on railroad train, the other man 
ay: is my ideal of a senator. He has qo 


the biggest feet and smallest head of any man 
I know.” 


— “* There is but one good wife in this town,” 
said a clergyman in the course of his sermon 
—the congregation looked expectant,—‘‘ and 
every married man thinks he has got her,”’ 
added the minister. 


— “Mr. Jones,’”’ said little Johnny to that 
gentleman, who was making an afternoon call, 
*‘can whisky talk?” ‘‘No, my child; how. 
ever can you ask such a question?’ ‘Oh! 
nothing; only ma said whiskey was beginning 
to tell on you.” 


— Parents (angrily): ‘‘ You have been in the 
water! You were fishing!” Son (dripping) : 
“Yes, ma’am ; I wasin the water; but I got 
a boy out who might have been drowned.”’ 
Parent : ‘Indeed! who was the boy?” Boy: 
** Myself.” 


— A learned lecturer astonished his audience 
by bringing down his fist on the table, and 
shouting, ‘* Where is the religiosity of the an- 
thropoid quadrumana?’ “If he thinks we 
have got it he can search us. We never saw it 
in the world,”’ 


— “John Smith has gone and tied a knot in 
my horse’s tail,’ complained a stockyards man 
to a lawyer this morning. ‘‘ Now, what can I 
do about it?” he demanded. ‘ You cau go 
and untie it,’’ Jaconically replied the lawyer, 
pay me $5 00 for legal advice.” 


—It is said that the following anecdote, 
which has been told of a number of people, 
originated with Lord Cowley, who at one of 
his own parties in Paris was leaning against 
the mantel-piece, when an unknown gentieman 
said to him: ‘Do you mean to say that Lord 
Cowley’s parties are never livilier than this ?”’ 
“Never.” Well,” said the stranger, ‘‘ then 
I shall take myself off at once.” ‘You're a 
lucky man,’’ said Lord Cowley, with a sigh; 
**1’m obliged to stop.”’ 


— Going down the Chesapeake Bay, on an 
excursion, when the wind was fresh and the 
white caps were tumultuous, Judge Hall of 
North Carolina became terribly sea-sick, and 
spent most of the time leaning over the bul- 
warks. ‘‘My dear Hall,” said Chief-Justice 
Waite, who was one of the party, and was as 
comfortable as an old sea-dog, ‘‘can I do any- 
thing for you? Just suggest what you wish.” 
wish,’”’ groaned the sea-sick jurist, ‘that 
your honor would overrule this motion !” 


s. Ss. HAMIL 


Author of ‘‘ Science of Elocution,’’ 


Teaches the only true elements and principles of VOOAL 
EXPRESsION,—the elements which God employs and the 
principles which He illustrates wherever in the voices 
of nature He expresses thought and feeling,—the ele- 
ments and principles which all good readers and speak- 
ers, actors and orators observe, whether they are con- 
scious of it or not,—the elements and principles which, 
if carefully studied and correctly practiced, will in 
every case give excellence to expression. 


SUMMER SOHOOL OPENS TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 1885, 
for a TWO MONTHS COURSE, at 159 22d St., Chicago, Ill. 


NO OTHER NEED APPLY 


For the First-class Position Here Advertised. 


Wanted, about Sept. 1, 1885, in one of the oldest en- 
dowed day schools for boys in the United States, in the 
heart of one of our large cities, a French lady teacher, 
to take entire charge of the French classes of the mid 
die school requirements. 1. She must speak French fi 1- 
ently and with pure accent,and write idiomatically. 
both French and English. 2. She must be a superior 
disciplinarian. 3. She must have had, at least, five 
years successful experience in teaching French to large 
classes. 4. She must be of good presence and agree- 
able manners, not more than thirty years of age, and 
Protestant 5 The successful applicant must be worth 
at least $1,000 ouery per annum. ‘“ No other need ap- 


ply” to RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
669 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


JOW-COST-OUSES 


Fe 


A large Book, giving plans, 
views, descriptions, and relia- 
ble costs of 40 

400 up to $6,soo, for all cli- 
a, So complete a book 

rite usually costs $5. OUR PRICE 
| i MR ONLY 50 cts, sent postpaid. 
Address, BUILDING ASS'N, 
24 Beekman St., New York 


HAY -FEVER 


tered. Send for circular. Sample by mail, 10 cts. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


“As a medium of communication between teachers, 
and those in quest of teachers,I believe that your Agency 


is doing work.” Pror. A. MARKHAM, 
fin. Markham’s Academy, Milwaukee, Wis. 
EL Y’sS 


CATARRH 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Inflia w ation. 
Resteres the 


& Smell. A quick 


& pesitive Cure. 


50 cts. at Druggists, 
60 cts. by mail 


Allays 


the Sores. 


of Taste 


Health and Happi 


DO AS 


HAVE 


&c., after I was not expected to 


ort cured me when 


like c and then like blood. 
Fran 


Gives almost immediate 


ever used, 
Dr. 


Have 
after to dia,” 
Henry Ward, iate Col. 69th Nat. 


I had to roll out 


Have ‘you Kidney 


“Kidney-Wort made me sound 


remedy 


Dr. R. K. C 


other remedy I have ever taken.” 
Mrs. 


les. Dr. 
4 Geo. H. Horst, Cashier M, 


ney-Wort curea 
and I had suffered t 
Elbridge Maicolm, West 


Mrs. H. 


If you would Banish 
1 pe gain Health, T 


Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney.Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
live.”—Mrs. M. 
. Goodwin, Ed, Christian Monitor Cleveland, O. 


Have you Bright’s Disease? 
“Kidney- my water was just 
k Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 

Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy Ihave 
PLillip C, Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


ou Liver Complaint? 
ort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 


Is your Back lame and aching? 
“Kidney-Wort, (1 bottle) when I wasso 


M. Talmage, Milwaukee, Wis, 
Disease? 


after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Its 
$10 a box.”—Sam’l Hodges, Williamstown, W 


Are you Constipated? 
afte: ears of othe 
‘Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
“Kidney-Wort has done better than any other 


have ever used in ve 


Are you Bilious? 
“Kidney-Wort has done me more good than any 
J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 
Are you tormented with Piles? 


“Kidney-Wort permanently cured me of bleeding 
Or W. Cc. Kline recommended it to me.” 
Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked ? 


me, after 1 was 


KIDNEY-WORTE 


THe BLOOD CLEANSER. 


ness. 


OTHERS 
DONE. 


M. B. 


relie 


Guard, N. Y. 


iven up to 
y years.” 
Bath, Maine. 


Disease 
ake 


A CARD to TEAC 


If you have School Books which you 
— I will take them in exchange for 


Send for my catal 


Please send me a list of those you would 
LIKE TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 

e of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c. in stamps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send erders for cheap School Books to 


. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 


HERS. 


do not care to 
books you may 


BUY THE BEST, 
But don’t buy until you have seen 
STANFORD’S 
CELEBRATED 


WALL MAPS, 


Size 52 x 60 inches. 
IMPORTED ONLY BY 
HARRIS & ROGERS, 


13 Tremont PI., Boston. 
Send for Circular, 


Word-Book 
Spelling Blank. 
Note Book. 


School Diary. 
Walters’ Lessons 


Word-Primer. 
Grammar Blanks. 
Etymological Blank. 


Composition Blank. 


Green’s Class Record. 


in Music. 


buying it. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
EST TEACHERS, aca 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted im every State and Territory. 

Old and reliable. Hundreds of teachers have 
been supplied in the past, The manager is superintend- 
ent of the public schools of Allentown, and has a pro- 
fessional experience of twenty five years. Many teach- 
ers wanted. Register now. 


For application-form and list of testimonials, address 
B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{Introduces to coll » Schools, and families superior 


ent o on; 
good schools to Call on or address 
Teachers’ Agency 
240 ms (1) 28 Union Square, New York, 
WESTERN 
ACENCY. 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or 
should register witha atonce. 

If you are satisfied, we do not waut your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Princi Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season. Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

498 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas Crry, Mo. 


New Departure. 


A TEAOHERS’ AGENCY that prefers to live by filling 
vacancies and no fee for registration. 
5000 G00D TEAOHERS WANTED, to register now, 
free, for the coming season. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
2 West 14th Street, N. ¥. 
R. E. AVERY, Manager, (lately in charge of Scher- 
merhorn’s Teachers’ Agency). 409 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 
supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 


lic and private schools of Central, Western, and South- 
ern 8 Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 49 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern sehool- 
ter, is a practical teacher, and has been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the past 
ten years, Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 
8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
23844 Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Times Butldi 
CHICAGO, ons 


Teachers desiring positions, and 
Superintendents or Committees 
wishing Teachers, will do well to 
address THE Boston 
AGENCY, 13 Tremont P!.. Boston. 


Gentral Educational Bureau, 


One of the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: 


‘*I can most heartily recommend your Bureau for 
promptness and courtesy ; should I ever need your as- 
sistance in the future, shal] be glad to call on you.” 


Send for “ Terms” and “ Mutual Plan.’’ 

1613 Chestnut Bt, 
THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


SUPPLIES 


Teachers with desirable positions; 

Colleges with Professors and Tutors; 

Academies, Seminaries, and Public and 
Private Schools of every Grade with 
Competent Principals and Teachers; 

Gives Parents information of the Best 
Schools; 

Rents and Sells School Property. 

The Spring, and even the Fall campaign now opens. 
Hence now is the time for all whe desire em- 
pleymenut or promotion, during 15585, to 
register. Calis for teachers of every grade of school 
and every department of instruction come from the 
East, the Weat, the North, and the South,— from every 
State inthe Union. Circulars and forms of application 
sent free by 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

16 Hawley St, Boston. 


Agents Wanted. 


484 tf 


The Great Literary Sensation of the Year, 


“My Wife’s Fool 


F A HUSBAND.” By August Berkeley. Are- 
ves An immense hit. Kverybedy is 


A laugh in every page, and under all a 
healthful lesson for every home. {35 characteristic 


illustrations. going like wildfre. 
For circulars and terms address 


All the Books and Blanks recognized by Teachers 
as standard. 
CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 


Agents Wanted. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING 


Hartfor Cincinnati or Boston. Mention this paper. 


- 
pains left me, my entire sys- 7 C N) | 
wed as if by magic, and after Cc “REAM BAU 
tles Iam not only as sound Roce iN 
Dublin, June 6, 81. . FITZPATRICK. | HAY-FEV ERD) 
| = | 
| ro 
| 
n- i 
| 
| 
a 
| 
| 
Are your Kidneys disordered? 4 
“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it ; , 
were, after | had been given up by 13 best doctors in - — 
| Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, Ionia, Mich. } 
7 
— — Lxidneys 
worth 
| 
| 
if 
| 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
or Catalogue app 
—$ adies, are you sufferin 
cured of peculiar troubles at 
ding. Many friends use an 
| Lamoneauz, Isle La Motte, Vt. 
| 
i off 
\\ 
S 
| 
gular cours Ad- \ 
= 
UR NEW SCHOOL AIDS are the best and cheapest ) : q 
‘arge beautitul chromo merit cards, ond 1? large a 
new d signe xcelsior cards, price per set $1; half set 
merit, credit, ant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 
uddress, visiting birthday, easter, friendship, remembrance. 
5,10, 15) Ch Fistinas. New year, scripture and gift cards at 
hot care to Large set samples If you do 
ber and kinds ¢ r samples send any amount you wish; stating num- 
tamps take postpa i : 
pletse send a trial onder. Fixe Any PUBLISHING i 
ae 
— 


~% 


160 JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XX1.—No. 10. 


On the New York City List of Supplies for 1885. 
A GUIDE TO ORAL LANGUAGE TEACHING. 


Bright’s Graded Instruction in English, 


FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS. 
By T. Brieut, 
Principal of Douglas Bchool, Chicago. 
From WILLIAM T. HARRIS, PhD., LLD., Concord, Mass, formerly Superintend 
ent of the Public Schools of St. Louis: 

Howe have adopted, in the Concord Public Seheols, Orville T. Bright’s ‘ Graded Instruction in English’ for 
the use of our teachers.”"—Concord, Mass., February 2, 1885. 

Price, post-paid, 45 cts, Every teacher should send to us for a copy. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DBALERS 
DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MA 


Prang's American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
cnlien. A System of Drawing used in tne lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system hasa wider 
adoption than all other systems united. 

Prang’s Natural History Series for Scheels. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 

Prarg’s Nat. History Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary aes. 

Prang’s Trades and Splendidly 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching 

Pranug’s Celer Chart. For cashing Color in 

Schools. (Adopted by Boston School Bd ) 
Prang’s Drawing Medels, 
Manuf’s of Prang’s Schoo! Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses. 
aa For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 
180 Wabash ave CHI0AGO. | 7 Park Street, Boston. 


A Book Showing How to Teach. : 
Teachers’ Manual of Discipline and Instruction. 


PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Adopted by the Board of Educatiog of the City of New York, for the use of every 
Teacher in the PuM@fic Schools under its control. 

This manual, handsomely bound in cloth in two 12mo volumes,—one for Primary and one for Grammar 
Grades,—is a thoroughly practical work, containing the most approved method of teaching every subject in the 
Course of Stady for the public schools of New York City, it contains a greater fund of valuable information, 
practically arranged, in relation to the teacher’s work, than is to be found in any book similar in character or 
educational in purpose, Based upon the advanced and tested theories of the best educational authorities of the 
day, this book is a guide or an asststant to teachers everywhere. In graded and in ungraded schools it is equally 
indispensable. J. 8. BABCOCK, Publisher, 55 CEDAR STREET, New YORK Ciry. 

PRIMARY MANUAL, «© & $1.00 | Both books sent to one address on receipt 
GBAMMAR, . . . 235 of $2 00. 

I have carefully examined the Teachers’ Manual of Instruction for both Primary and Grammar Grades, and 
think it an able and practical work, which will be found an inva'uable assistant to all teachers, and particularly 
to those jast beginning the profession of teaching. I can cordially recommend itto my fellow teachers through- 
out the United States. THOS, HUNTER, Prest. Normal College, New at City. 

sow 


New York, July 2, 1884. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK CO., HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 


Mo, 
LOUIS, 


PUBLISH 


REYMOUK 

NEW METHUD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS... 50 S 

wane FIRST LESSONS IN PAYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50 NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


49122 |I. SCHOOL EDITION, in forty volumes, sold 
sing'y or in sets; each 56 cents in cloth, 40 cents ip 


poper coven; for introduction in schools, 42 and 
cents. 


ea” Catalogues sent on application. 


AKING THE LEAD. 
Barnes’ New Readers 


e 
Barnes New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief History Sertes. 
ular Drawing Series. 
telth’s Two-Book Geography Course. 
meteelers 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 


Send for Catalogues. 


. B. CARRING'TON, Agt. for New England 
H. Bromaeld St.. Boston. 493 


BOSTON ror "|The Song of Hiawatha. 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’'8. STEIGER’S, LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S By H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
Forming Two Parts of the 


Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ'S LEIpsio PUBLICATIONS. 
Riverside Literature Series. 


Large Stock of IMPCRTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages, 

With Notes and Glossary, specially 

fitting it for use in schools. 


Subscription Agen) SUMOENMOF, 
481 
Price (of the Two Parts), 30 ets. 
cts. Ask your newsdealer for YouNG FOLKS, or ad- HOUGHTON, MIF FLIN & CO., 
dress the publishers 


144 Tremont St., Boston. 
“ Has some notable merits, not the least of which are 
its low pricejand unexceptionable tone.”—The Critic 
THE OHKROUNY PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO., 4 Park St., Boston. 
Nos. 17-27 Vandewater St., New York. ane 


YOUNG FOLKS — JUNGES VOLK: 
COWPERTHWAIT & Co. TEACHERS 


It. THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60.00, 


For new illustrated circular, address 
A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Semi-monthiy Illustrated Magazine In English 
and terman, in Parallel Colamns. 
An Essential Heip for Students of German. 
Subscription price, $2.00 a year; single numbers, 10 


PusLisHERS, |Out of employment, and all who 

em ea 

Reading Cha rts, (O78 Chestnut St.jare receiving less than fwo 

Standard Copy-Book PHLADELPHIA. thousand dollars a year, 

GREENE'S New pa 15 Bromfelast. | Will find it for their interest to 

POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. : 

MAGAR’S Mathematics. correspond with 

BERARD’S New U. 8. History. 

@OODRICH'S Child's History. E, B, FAIRCHILD, 

ROYSE'S American Literature, Publisher of Jonnson’s CYOLOPEDIA and ATLAS, 

ROYSE'S English Literature. 

Chomiet. 163 Wabash Ave. 79 Milk St. Boston, 

Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


Can double their in- 
come by sclling either 
‘f the two follow- 
ing sterling bouks: 


The Pioneer History of America. 


§| Royal Octavo. 1032 pages. 100 Magnificent lilustrations. 
5 


5| People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. 
Imperial Octavo. 1234 pages. 400 Elegant Engravings. 


For Terme, Descriptive Circulars, and Particul add 
JONES BROS. & Cincinnati, Chicago. St. Louie, 


Oe 


HEADQUARTERS FOR se SED IN THE CouRsE OF READINGS FoR 1884—1885. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, AND JAMES P. MAGEE, 
New York. 358 Sromficid St., Boston. 
- By Professor J. H. Appleton. $1.00. FOR THE W 
A Brief Hist of G . (N read HITE SEAL. 
poses. (ies to, be ay the Life of Michael Faraday. By J H Gladstone. 90 cts. 


Classes of 1888, 1886, 1887). 60 cta. 
in Field aod Forest. By Thorean 41 50. 
Coliege Greek Course. By Dr Wilkinson. $1 00. 
1886, 1587). 10 cts. GRADUATES OF 1882, 1883, AND 1884, 
The Character of Jesus. Bushnell. Cl , 60c.; pap, 40c. | Chemistry, Ky troteswrJ Appleton. $1.00. 
200 
Chautavquan, $1.50. History of the Reformation By Bishop Harst. 40 cts 
A certifitate is given for the each Course, 


CHARLES COLLINS, 


414 Brondway,. . . NEW YORK. 


Preparatory Greek Course In English. By Dr. Wil- 
kinson. (Not to be read by the classes of 1886, 1884 ) $1. fier Childres, By Miss Buckley. $1 50. 
Chautanqua Text-Book, No 5. Greek History, R 
Dr Vincent. (Not to be read by the 1886, (ORYSTAL) SEAL FOR THE 
Cyrus end Alexander. Ry Jacob Abbott. 70 cts. The Chautauquen. Required Readings. $1.50. 
the Ari of Speech. Vol-t. By Dr. Townsend. 50 cts. The Oollege Greek Course in Engllsh. 00. 
How to Help the Poor, By Mrs J. T. Ficids Character of Jesus. Kasineii 60 cts ; pap., 40 cts, 
istory of the Keformation, By Bishop Harst. 40cte | te Help tne Poor. Hy Mrs. J. T. Fielts Pap 20e 
Chautanqua Spare-Wiante Course.—Coure No.1 embraces 21 Series Tracts 
mtaugua Text-Books. Courses Nos. 2, 3, embraces % Home College 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 

Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 4.1 

Resceoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Joues’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in L, » 40 
Stewart's Lessens in Hlem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astrenemy, 1.35 

&ducational Catalogue sent free on application. 


1542z 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & 80 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
\ HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
O'TLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 387 tf 


Bend Circular 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


BARNABEE’S SONGS: 


AN WITH BABNABEE. 


Jeased to see his famous Songs gathered in this 
book, which is one of the best comic collections extant, 
ted by 


Merry - Making Melodies. 


A Vocal Visitor to Cheer the Children. By Wade 
Whipple, who understands the children’s taste, and 
geoul es for them 20 attractive Nursery and other 
Songs, with accompaniments for Piano or Organ. 
Sheet music size. ell adorned with Pictures. Price 


75 cents. 


Fresh Flowers. 7 


School Song Book for Younger Scholars, by Emma 
Pirt, Very sweet hymns and tunes, not babyish, bat 
nice. Plenty of pictures. 25 cts., $2.40 per doz. 


Gems for Little Singers. 


For Primary Schools and the Kindergarten, By E. U. 


© | Emerson and G. Swaine A great success. Full of sweet 


songs with picture illustrations. 30 cts., $3 00 per doz. 


OOD CANTATAS for Choral Societies, 
3 and Elana, (75 cts ,) by Rugene 
‘haver, a thriliiing story of Highland life; @hris- 
toforus, ($1.), Grand Sacred Cantata by Rheinberger; 
and Heroes of °76, ($1.00.), Scenes from the Revo- 
lution, by Trowbridge and Codd. 


Mailed for the Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 Marray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEV:’s LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c, 


@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH 
s German Classics for 
(4 vols. ready) 
4g Series af vols.), 750. to $95 
The Klemen vo 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4 


Godwin’s Oyolo. of Biograp (new ed. 5.00 
for Se 1. 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 6 vols., each 


Leffiingwell’s English Classics Schools 


Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Bohute 1. 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, sthetics, and Logic 
Eoonomics. 


416 15 Bromfield St., Bost 


BOOKS 01 ALCOHOL ali SCIENCE 


The Temperance Lesson Book, . -25 and 


Alcohol and Hygiene, .80 

Boys and Girls Temperance Text-Book. -20 
Notes for Temperance Teachers, -25 and .50 
Alcehol and Science, e 0 


. “ 6 
A full descriptive Catalogue of 1300 publications sent 
free upon application. Address 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 
J, N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 


503 58 Reade Street, New York. 
OLARK & MAYNARD, 134 Broadway, 
PUBLISH * NEW YORK. 


indersen’s Histories and HMist’l Readers; 

Leighton’s History of Rome; 

CThomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Aeetel’s French 

Seed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessens in English; 

®utchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, 4gt. H. I. SMITH 
“09 Wabash Av,, Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lioyd’s Literature for Littl Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivailed Outline Maps. 
Sheppard's Constitution. 
Peterseon’s Science. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
By Rey. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 $1.00. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING Co., 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Address 


1.78 
Theotoyy 1.56 
Le Duo’s Draw. fus. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 785 
9 
Teacher’s Manual. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Containing a Treatise upon the Disoi- 
pline of the School, and other Pa. 
pers upon the Teacher's Qual- 
ification and Work. 

A New and Enlarged Edition of t. uable work 
has just been issued. thereat 

In this book the author has presented the results of 
thirty five years of successful experience in the school- 


room. It will be found a work of special value to 
young teachers, and will be read with interest by all. 


Price, $1.00. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


Porter & Coates, 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 


14 & 16 | PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSIIP. 
ORMAL READERS 


‘8. 
YORK. BROWN’S ALGEBRAS. 


SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM, 
RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES, 
32 COATES PHYSIOLOGY. 
Hawley st,, °°! PULAR SPEAKERS, 


LAIR’S RUETORIC 
BOSTON. TENCE. 


THOMPSON'S GOCIAL SCIENCE. 
WS SOCIAL 
DICKENS’ CHILD'S HIST. OF ENGLAND. 
LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 
BONNYCASTLE’S MENSURATION, 


109 
GUMMERE'S SURVEYING. 
Wabash Ave.,| ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS, 


(New Edition.) 
CHICAGO. BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


NOW READY: 


WHITE'S ORAL LESSONS in NUMBER 


By E. E. WHITE, A.M., LL.D. 


Not simply a Manual of « 
the teacher in the instruction of Prima: 
A MPLETE AND PRACTICAL GUID 


ons to teachers, but an exhaustive work containing the materials to be 
Classes in number. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIO. 


Sawple copy and Introduction Price, 60 cts. 


IRISH'S GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


MADE EASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY 
DIAGRAMS. 
Introduction Price, ees Mailing Price, $1,335. 
The preparation of this complete and full system of Diagrams has occupied the author, F V. IrisH, for se?- 


eral years. The work is now offered to the publi 
representing to the eye the relation and dependence ort 


ot only as furnishing a simple and effective meth 
he several! parts of a sentence, bot as a practical 


KEY TO GRAMMAR 
since all the difficult sentences of that most lar 1 
(in both editions) have been most completely 


apalyzed, The also fully indicated 


and novel method of 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York, 


C. P. STHARNS, Agent 8 Hawley Street, Boston, 


q The many thousands of delighted hearers who have 
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School Room Wall Maps 
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Northend’s Scheel Dialogues............. 85) 
Zaches’s New American 1,66] 
Or 


